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“VOFFICE.....DES PENITENS DU SAINT NOM 
DE JESUS, DITS BOURRAS,” 1784. 

Readers of “ N. & ().” may not take it ami 
have laid before them the description of a volume 
which is said to be so rare as to be alm 
quite, unique. It is in the possession of 
and Rev. Stephen W. Lawley, and the unt of 
it appended to this notice is in the main a memo- 
randum furnished to the Rev. Sir William H. 
Cope, who has seen the book, and, aflirming its 
special and curious character, is inclined to ac- 
quiesce in its claim to that of extreme rarity also, 
The knowledge which both these gentlemen have 
acquired about books of this class makes the 
presumption extremely probable. It is a small 
8vo., 7 in. by 5 in., pp. 368, bound in French 
green morocco, gilt and bordered, without arms on 
the sides. Its title-page sets forth— 

“L’Orrice pu Trés-Sarxt Nom Jesvs, selon le 
Concile de Trent et Ja Réformation de N.S.P. le Pape 
Clément VIII.; Aucmenté des Trois Offices de la Tres- 
Sainte Vierge, de l'Office de Passion, de l'Office des 
Morts, et des Offices de la Semaine Sainte, qui se disent 
dans les Chapelles des Pénitens du Saint Nom de Jesus, 
dits Bourras. P.B. Fait imprimer par le Frére Louts- 
Antosix Daumas. 1784.” 

“Thérese Beaupré” in MS. on the flyleaf, a previous 
possessor ; memorandum in MS. in the book :— 


LO 


t, if not 
the Hon. 


seille, fréere en 1716, 
recteur 1514, 


Guillotinés. 


ficat 


-Louis-Antonin Daumas, 
Pere vice-recteur en 1785, 
Recteur A nouveau 1821. Office de la 
nfrérie des Bourras, qui sont chargés d’enterrer les 
Société des gens riches et pieux 
“ Note made for me by Bois-Estellon. [S. W. L.}” 
“This book is unique. It is the 
cillesc mmonly called Les Bouras [i.e. he 
‘uish them from the cther orders 
frasé 


n5O vears 


de Mar- 
5, Pere 


“ Auteur du Livre- 


office book of a con- 
wuse, to distir 


} to bury 
nbers were all 
“ler is not egtinct, and, except for the cut 
ir dress is like the Capuchin Friars’, Bought of 
ld Libraire of 
irom p. 
e our Lord's disciy 


represt nts 
hepherd, and, 
ld the two 


ben, 

» bevi 
Par e levi conten ; 
& seguen ¢ 
Canten de musique tous, 
Canten de musique. 

Keveillen.” 


47) +} 
ir 


Notls are very curious. They are sixteen 
2 number : for Te Deum; on the 
canticles (comprising two for Magni- 
nine from the first mass of Christmas Day 
to that of the Three Kings’ Day inclusive ; and 
one, 2 “Salutation” to the Blessed Sacrament. 
These are in the vernacular, farsed occasionally 
with Latin refrains. I should add that “O Salu- 
turis,” the salutation for the Holy Sacrament in 
Advent, is followed by sixteen other salutations 
for use throughout the year. The hymn in the 
second Evensong of the Holy Name is “ Jam quod 
quiesivi video,” and there are ten hymns and 
anthems for Compline when the office is over, 
beside the Compline hymn “ Te lucis,” to be sung 
in its proper place in the service. In this par- 
ticular Danmas has not adopted the custom of 
varying (as in Sarum) the service hymn at Com- 
pline, according to the season of the year. 

Thus abruptly I must take my leave of this 
choice body of hours, offices, prayers, meditations, 
litanies, rites—indeed of devotions generally, drawn 
up, as it would seem, primarily for the use of some 


l one 


greater 


& 4 
it sh 
nd were 
he de 
rich. 
hood, th 
Bois-Es 
lleze, Jan. 5, 
is some extraordinary patois at p. W. L.’s Ms. 
Duke | note. 
i —the This patois occurs in a Nocl whi 
sue ween an et and a 
a lun) ‘ House of Eator Alley | lv | if space rmit. | Id ut of 
—Choirochorographta,” &c —Ball Hughes—Fontenoy. 4 following 
ess fle q 
ai _— 0 Sus, P ur, o la riche nouvelle ! 
ir Ca, ca, levez vous tous, . 
Vous en urez jim is une plus belle, 
! eu est iult chair ur nous; 
Un Dien Enfant logé dans une étable, 
ul O qu'il est aimabie ! ha, 
R. Un Dieu. 
Chu i sera quaugu’ Angi, 
le 
& 
“he 
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thirty-seven congregations of Penitents Secular, 
affiliated to, if not identical with, the confraternity 
of the Bourras. . J. B. 


ALLITERATIVE AND OTHER VERBAL 
CATCHES. 

I have collected a few examples in three or four 
languages, and shall be glad to see more added to 
them. “Collected” is, however, scarcely the right 
word, as I have not given myself any trouble to 
seek for examples, and those I give have accidentally 
or incidentally been brought under my notice, and 
this will account for the very small number I have 
to offer. 

These catches, if I may call them so, as being 
intended to catch and trip up the unfortunate 
individual who is invited to repeat them, seem to 
me to fall into two classes. In the one class the 
alliteration is as complete as it is possible to make 
it; in the other the alliteration is only partial, 
though still marked. 

I will begin with classi. In English we have 
the well-known 
“ Peter Piper picked a peck of pickle pepper. 

Did Peter Piper pick a peck of pickle pepper ? 

If Peter Piper picked a peck of pickle pepper, 

Where is the peck of pickle pepper Peter Piper picked?” 
This is what I am assured is the correct version, 
but it is certainly not the only one, for I myself 
have, so it seems to me, generally heard the 
“pickle” left out, and the second line certainly 
sometimes runs, “ A peck of (pickle) pepper Peter 
Piper picked.” 

Another instance is “Gig-whip.” But surely 
this is not alliterative, I hear some one say ; and 
“sig-whip” alone certainly is not so, but as it is 
required to repeat “gig-whip” many times as fast 
as possible, I think I am entitled to include it in 
my first class. 

In French I have only one example, viz., “Ton 
thé t’a-t-il 6té ta toux ?” 

In German I have not a single example. I have 
indeed frequently been asked by Germans to say 
“acht hundert acht und achtzig” very quickly, 
but this is not a made-up sentence like those I 
have already given, and there is but little difficulty. 

In Italian I have :— 

** Tl papa pesa il pepe a Pisa, 
E Pisa pesa il pepe al papa.” 
This has some resemblance to our “Peter 
Piper,” &e. 

These are the examples which I have collected 
of class i. 

In class ii. I have a few examples—in English, 
Italian, and, strange to say, Bohemian. It is 
indeed strange that I should have an example 

* That is, 


** The pope weighs the pepper for Pisa, 
And Pisa weighs the pepper for the pope.” 


in Bohemian, for I never spent more than a fort- 
night in Bohemia (in 1858), and I never studied 
the language excepting during that fortnight, and 
yet, without any effort upon my part, this example 
came into my hands. Now I have known French 
more or less for forty years and upwards, and yet 
it was not until about five years ago that I picked 
up the example I have given above, and I should 
not have had that if I had not asked for some- 
thing in the style of “ Peter Piper.” 4 

In English I have the well-known “They say, 
John, that you say I say ‘I say’ before every word 
that I say. Now, John, if I do say ‘I say * before 
every word that I say, it is no reason why you 
should say I say ‘I say’ before every word that I 
say.” And I think I may also cite as an example 
the following, which has come up quite recently, 
viz., “I saw Esau kissing Kate; she saw I saw 
Esau.” 

In Italian I have two examples. The one is :— 

“ Sopra la panca, la capra campa; 
Sotto la panca, la capra crepa.’’f 
The other runs ; “ Questo scioperato ha guadagnato 
cinque mila cinque cento cinquanta cinque scellini 
scelti.”§ 

The Bohemian example runs as follows : “ Strjelil 
strjelec prjes trji strjechy ; zastrjelil trieti 
strjeshe trji a trjidcet krjepelek.”|| I must allow, 
however, that I am not quite sure about all these 
words.“ The Bohemian lady who was kind enough 

+ I did indeed pick up a second very good example 
(belonging to class ii) in Paris three or four weeks ago, 
but it is unfortunately far too thoroughly French to be 
adapted to the columns of “N, & Q.” Anybody that 
asks for it privately may have it. 

} “ Upon the bench the she-goat lives; 
Under the bench the she-goat dies.” 

§ “This idle fellow has gained five thousand five 
hundred and fifty-five choice shillings.” Scioperato may, 
however, mean ‘‘ out of work.” 

Iam afraid that Bohemian scholars will have some 
difficulty in recognizing this as Bohemian, for the sound 
which, out of regard for the printer, I have represented by 
vj, and which occurs in nearly every word, is in Bohemian 
books represented by an r with a little mark over it re- 
sembling a v, and like that which is used in ticking or 
checking accounts, whilst the sh in strjeshe would be an s 
with the same mark over it. The meaning of the words 
is: “A marksman shot over three roofs; on the third roof 
he killed three and thirty quails.” The German version 
runs : “ Ein Schiitze scho-z iiber drei Diicher ; am dritten 
Dache erschoez er drei und dreiszig Wachteln.” One 
would have expected rather at the third shot than on the 
third roof, for if the marksman shot over the roofs how 
could he kill quails on any one of them? Still we are 
not told that he shot three times, whilst we are told that 
there were three roofs, and we do not expect to find 
superlative sense in these amusing trifles. 

© Thus, for example, the first letter in the word which 
I have written zas/rje/il looks more like an » in the 
original, and nestrjel:l is the past tense of a Bohemian 
verb. But as the Bohemian lady has rendered this verb 
erschosz in German, and nastrjeliti (the infinitive) is in 
my dictionary given the meaning of anschieszen only, I 


| 
¥ 
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to give me a little instruction in Bohemian during 
my short stay wrote them down for me at the end 
of my Bohemian grammar ; but, unfortunately, she 
wrote them in pencil, and as twenty years have 
elaps d, and the book has travelled about, they 
have become almost obliterated. Fortunately | 


wrote down also, from her dictation, her own 
rendering of the words in German, and this (which 
will be found in note ||), though very faint, is still 


perfect y legible, so that th ‘re is no doubt vh iteve r | 


I have, as I h iV 

said, scarcely any knowledge of the language, and 
it is not likely, therefore, that with no other 
con than that of tl almost obliterated Pp neil 


about the meaning of the words. 


marks, the German translation, my very small } 


Bolie mian grammar and dictionary, and last, but 
not least, my memory (for I often read them over 


after they were written, and indeed learned them 
by heart), I should have been able to reconstruct 
the ser ce Without having made some mistake 

and I shall be ve ry mue h oblived if ar iy Bohemian 
scholar will be kind enough to point them out. 
It wiil be noticed that in almost every word an 7 


(see note |!) occurs.* and it i 


ti t uliteration wh 


i i 


this rather than any 
h causes the difficulty 
in pronunciation. Indeed, in our own “ Peter 
Piper” there is no difficulty in bringing out the P 
at the beginning of each word : it 
of the words that the mistakes are made. 

In conclusion, I again express the hope that 
additions may be made to this collection. 
F, Cancer. 


Sydenham Hill, 


THE CHRISTIAN NAME COSPATRIC OR 
GOSPATRIC, 

The historians and descendants of the creat 
and Sie trious house of Dunbar, in which this 
singular Christian name was first renowned, in 
the persons of the three earls who flourished 
from 1066 to 1166, have generally said that it is a 
contraction or corruption of “Comes Patricius.” 
I would venture to sugvest a different origin, forti- 
fied by the evidence of charters. I have seen no 
deed in which the first C ospatric appears. There 
are many where the second and third occur. In 
the inquisition of David, Prince of Cambria (Req. 
Glusq.. p. 5 
wife Matilda and his nephew William, “ Cos- 
putricius frater Dalfin, Waldef frater suus, Cos- 
patricius filius Uctred, Cospatricius filius Alden,” 


have preferred the past of 

e meaning of erschie 
The ) in this + is to be I 

the j in the French jz, whilst the shortest possible ¢ (also 

2sin the French je) is heard between the rand the /. 

The sound i is easy enough when it has been once heard. 

The rzi ralski, the name of a well-known fancy 


baker in Regent Street, is pronounced in very much the 
Same way. 


he verb sastrje 
a. 


ry 
i, Which 


is in the interior | 


A.D. 1116, immediately after David’s | 


mounced very much as | 


presumption that a 


appear as witnesses. All were men of high rank, 
and the first is the “ March Earl.” He again 
occurs in two of the Coldingham charters (Raine’s 
N. Durham, App., p. 25) as “Gospatricius comes, 
frater Dolfini,” «and Gospatric simply. 
His son occurs in another of these charters (db, 
p. 26) as “ Gospatricius comes, filius Gospatricil 
comitis, fratris Dolfini.” He also appears in the 

Glasq. (pp. 14 and 48) as “ Cospatricius 
;” ina charter of Malcolm the Maiden (in 
index he is carelessly confounded with another 


comes ” 


(‘ospatric, Sheriff of Roxburgh), and also in a 
“convencion” between Bishop ef Glas- 
v d Roger of Valoins, whe the next witness 


ifte William the Lyon, is “Cospatricius 
omes.” In the Chartul: wry of Coldstream (Harl, 
MSS., A ecw Museum) he also appears twice, grant- 


ing arters Nos. 8 and 11) as “ Cospatricius 
com And his son Waltheof (or Waldeve) 
always calls him “ Cospatricius comes.” 


Now, it is surely an error that these 


to suppose 


ree ¢ earls tautolo gically styled themselves “ Earl- 
Py ! il,” as we must conclude on the theory of 
the firs t two words being a corruption or contraction 
from the Latin, and that, too, all at once during 
the life of the first Cospatric. The name, thou ch 
not at alla common one, and not much known out 


of the March earls and their immediate conn xions, 
by humbler persons at a very early date. 
In the Glasgow Chartulary, p. 89, there is a very 
document regarding the boundaries of 
Stobbo, a place in Peeblesshire, at least as early 
1200 (if not earlier), where there is a long list of 
witnesses, Among these are “C osp tric the hermit 
Ky Ibeuhoc ” and “¢ ‘ospatric romefare.” This 
latter epithet must mean, I think, tha he had 
“fared to Rome” (the Teutonic “faliren” These 
Cospatrics had nothing to do with earldoms. The 
prefix “Cos” must therefore have some other 
meaning. In this document there appexr the 
the prie t of Edolueston,” 
and “ Cosouold, son of Muryn, : it Oliver's Castle” 
the ancient seat of the Frasers 
Now in those early centuries even great nobles 
did not presume to adopt the names of our Lord 
or the saints as their own without a prefix showing 
their humility. Thus we find Gil-Christ (servant of 
Christ), Maol-Jos and Gill-ies (st rvant of Jesus), 
Gil-Andreas, Gil-Bride, Gil-Patric, Gil-Mory, Gil- 
Fillan, Gil-Espic, Gil-Colm, and al-Colm—the 
servant of Andrew, of Bride or Bridget, of Patric, 
of Mary, of Fillan, of the Bishop, and of ¢ ‘olumba. 
There are many more of these, some yet existing 
in Scotland as surnames. “ Cos” must have some 
kindred meaning—“ servant, friend, or disciple” of 
Patric, or Mungo, or Ouvold, as in the above 
patr nymies, Though no Celtie scholar, I would 
neline to find a Celtic or Pictish origin for the 
ereat Northumbrian earl’s name. There is strong 
connexion existed between 
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Maldred or his son Cospatric, and Crinan, Abbot 
of Dunkeld, father of “the gracious Duncan.” 
This at once takes us to th cradle of Scottish 


sovereignty. Whatev r their orig n, elt or Saxon, 
the history of these ereut earls who once held th 
] 


keys of the Marches 1 alway interesting Titular 


dignities have been taken from them, but thei 
undoubted male descendants still serve their 
country not the less ably tl they no longer are 
attended by the “Shrewsbury Herald ” of that re- 
markable personage, George Earl of March, the 
cousin and ally of Henry 1V., whom he powerft 
aided against H ) nd | ival Dot 


WELSH MANIMs. 
In the sayings of Catwg Ddoeth (Catwg the 


And yit in Aventure ye, if the r re 
Ye most speke as hit may doo pereace, 
Seuen condicions obserue as ye shall hire: 
Avise 1 well v ye se} lin wl 


Of whom, and to whom, in youre my le « mm} 


3. Any devil will make a soldier, but it needs a good 
man to make a pacifier. 
4. Any scoundrel will make a lawyer, but it takes a 
ise man to make a juror [probably juror then iz 


a 


w 
| Wales, a3 in England, was much more than a juror is 
| now] 
5. Any fool can jape and jangle, but it needs a wise 
man to hold his peace. 
| There are some very interesting “ Precepts con- 


cerning Life and Health,” which I have not time 


| to copy at present. I have only time further to 


vive a few trioedd (triads — 
«“ Three things make a man ready for his dinner: his 
wife skilful [a man’s wife being then his cook], his food 
wholesome, and his liver healthy. 
* Three thing ke a woman unchaste : a fair face, a 
foolish head, ¢ a vain hear The same word “ balch” 
|} means at different times glad, proud, and vain. | 
Davip SaLmoy, 


} + 


Tue Eart or Demwnartox.—Lord George 
Douglas, third son of William, first Marquess of 
Douglas, was in his youth page to Louis XIV., 
h Franee. Entering the French army he 
the rank of major-generel. To the Earl, 


\ oO 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Oriel MS. 79. 
The passage i sy ak of I have Enclished t ft rw ir Duke, of Lauderdale, Prime Minister of 
‘Here are pr nts which Catwe } harie IT., he in February, 1669, adare ssed 
Taliesin Ben Beirdd | Taliesin, chief of Bards wien he tter, § liciting the king’s influence, where bY 
was his pupil | im cht be arranged a different disposition of his 
“Think before you speak—Ist, what 1 will say; | nent from that proposed by the military antho- 
yy will ¢ M it; it it; | of France. The letter is from the origin: lin 
ath, of 7 t; Sth, what wi me Ol! Bar e Bogoushevsky’s collection :— 
what you will sa 6th, what good w rt you : 
will say; 7th, who hears the thing you say. My reg nt is commanded to go 
ng) ont id of wv fir , | it is so reported for certaine to be imb 
s, and no harm y | or upon the ships. As either of them v 
| of the regiment infalably, and we will 
bbot of Llanfeithan, in|" : it up againe, so if your L wol l be p 
| the King, that his majesty wold be plai 
rel the french ambassadour for to wryt hier t 
sane an ai isis Of | our faveur, as also if his majesty wold be plaised to wryt 
by Thomas ab Tevan be to my Lord St Albans or abbote Montagu for to 
i cannot sav how much of | for us in his majesty’s nam, that might hindre it. The 
Thomas ab Ievan and how much of Catwe 2 be | letters that cam by the last post from ittali has brog! 
in the savings fathered on the latter the neuis that the turk has cussed hang the fr nch 
; 7 | ambassadeur, as soon as ever he hard that any french was 


From the same place as the precepts to Tal sin 
I English a few more :— 
The‘ Ifs’ of Catirg 


1. If every fool were crowned we should all be kings. 


8. If every unwise died, no one would be buried, as 
there would be no one left to dig a grave. 

$. If every fool had horns [there is no cov allusion 
to “horning” in the English sense] one would get a 


good sum of money for a moo'y | horni« ss] man. 


a¢ tongne, she 


5. If a woman were swift of foot a f 
would catch enough lightning to kindle the fire in the 
morning. 

6. If no tongue spake but truth and wisdom, the 
number of dumb would be wonderful.” 

“ The ‘ Duts’ of Catia Ddoeth. 

1, Any fool will make a parson, but it needs a wise 

man to make a scholar. 


yuld go ther, I do not know if 
ce to the King’s ambassadeur, 
Yo ldp wil 


landed at Candy. If we 
that might not dow prejr 
and the inglish merchants that is in turki 
be plaised to lait me know his majestyes p! 
aduyce upon the bissinis, for it is not ordinarily that 
they imbarque upon the sheps, but their ouin subjects, 
and I am informed that we ar sent as not being satisfied 
with us, so we have the more nid of his majestye’s re- 
commendation, and lo” faveur if you wold be 
plaised to continu to us you will obligg extraimly.” 


Lord 


After the treaty of Nimeguen in 16 


George Douglas was invited to Britain by 
Charles II., who in 1675 created him Farl of Dum- 
barton. On the accession of James II. he was 
constituted Commander-in-Chief of the forces in 
Scotland. 
Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill. 


R0GERS. 


Cuartes | 


stanza 21 of Caxt Book of Curtesye :— 
lh 
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orge 


he 
earl, 
PT of 
reby 
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Lord 
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A Co1x 
Revolution (New 


following story: 


York, Dana & Co., 1856) is the 


incident which occurred during this 


DENC r.—In Men and Ti ws of the | 


Malle. Clairon and inviting her to my parties in 

1762. As I was born in 1585, th 

statement is evident. There was no ot rdinal 

of my race, but my ereat-great nephew, the Duc 

Y Richelieu, lived in the time of Malle. Clairon. 
Tue Guost or Ricneriev. 


Count Sorms.—This person, belonging to a 
we il-known noble family of Germany, was 2 general 
in the English service during the reign of 


William TIL, and he held a command at the 


ittle of Steenkerk, where, by-the-bye, he behaved 

| very badly. Mie ulay always write the name 
Solmes. Very like ly he found it so P lt in co 
temporary English account for at that peri 

havoc with 


forded gencral amusement to the metropolis 
for tl ur 4 newly-arrived and verdant Irish mer- 
chant requested a friend to show him Bedlam Without 
ex! i he was taken tire ius J at 
the 8 Exchange, at t height of r, wh 
i ‘aimed in a loud ' re all 
iy J off,’ and rushed ¢ 
( nl Jou l for ] ] 
i id ” iz a Scotch 1 of tl 
As told by the n in| 
Possibly they are only curios coineide .| 
| 
Caxsixo’s Deatu, 1827.—The foll ] 
from the late Lord Broughton, better known 


John C Hobhouse, M.P. for V minster, is, I 
think, worthy of a place in the p ‘ 
“Whitton Park, Aug 
“ My Dear Sir,—I do save my n pers 


jur sot? sment, f 
v wh Tam not livin i 1 
written to Khiugway t 
n ! mainder of the month. as I 1 be rather 
cu what arran nts tl 
will tl m it of off and 
know what m r Mr. Ba 1 his clever « 
adj I! treat of the present most « ! 
jur Mr. Cannit 3 no friend of min 
notr l the ! but « u 3] v 
} er vl 1 nil 1 
very » th f lig 
um € y sorry for his 1! 
Ww resu from it. O tl t 
1 I think probabl ill be the st ill 
give to Mr. Huskisson, who is gone abroad, I know, in 
most able state of health, and who ears to 1 
to be o f the most en ish ned i t 
to the commercial! vernn ry 
l n } ik | ] 
attend r er] cou i when ) 
one will be able t tribute to ] % proper ) 
that trifling token : tto him when dead 
Very tru urs, 
“Joun C. Hopnorsr.” 
This le ter is pasted in avery ¢ mplete collection 
of newspaper articles on Canning’s death formed by 
Mr. Francis Place, and was doubtless addressed 
hi 
h Epwarp 
A —There is a superstition in Yorkshire 
that mint will not erow in the garden of a house 
in which the master is h wecked. Whimsical 


corroboration of this droll idea has been afforded 
in one or two cases that have come under my 


observation. J. K. 


Ricuerrev, am much scandi lized at an 
accusation brought a against me by Dr. Phipson in 


his new book, entitled The Storm aa its Portents, 
He therein accuses me of calling on 


p. 89. 


and newspapers m 


ioreign names, 


hem. But surely 


ny at the pre- 

4 

nt day, 1s not boun t i names of 

yersons and places, l were formerly 

J 
mispronounced, JAYDEE. 


I ions made 
ol ity of Durham, to- 
n procession 

of o ie longed 

lav (7 1-fourtl 
Re tof the Deputy Keeper Public Records, 
p. 298 This would be in The form “ ger 
a dialectically inter: til 


Winuiam A. Axon. 
eal 
bare n-on-Irwell. 


“Tin Bross n for : 
ll survives in "Chests r. tind that Nare vd. 
Wright and Ha lliwell, 187 i stow 
mentions a similar sign in 5 rence Lone, repre- 
nting St. Laurence in a border of flowers or 
blossoms. Nares also notices that Ben Jonson 
and Taylor the Water Poet both introduce the 
as “Bosom’s Inn” and “ Bossom’ 
respectively. It is there snegested that 
se are corn inted forms of “ Blossoms,” and so it 
he. Yet it seems odd that the saint and his 
effivy should have been suppressed, and his mere 
adjunct and garland recorded ;_ unl indeed, 
we have not got at the original sign-board name 
yet. The earlier form, “bosoms,” would then be 
purer than ‘blossoms,” which latter would arise 
from a later accommodation by the frequenters ot 
the inn of an unintelligible word to the flowers on 
the sign-board, It is also pos sible that the Chester 
inn of to-day may have a different e xplan ition of 
its sign from the tavern of “rare Ben.” Zeno. 


Y 


—There is in the British Museum Collection 
of Historical Prints an example signed “ Gerrit 
Mountin sculpsit,” representing the “Tumulus 
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Angliw, &e.,” and showing the 


hat monument was 


+} 
eth ut 


ancient iron railing by which t 

enclosed, with, on the horizontal upper rail, ae 
enrichments of fleurs-de-lis, roses, doves, h rps, 

nd the standards at the four angles of oe n- 
closure, surmounted by groups of sculptured Boers 
and griffins 1} ing up crown these standards 
tood to abo e-tl rd the height of the monu- 
ment, and were very important elements of th 


design of the same. 


[We must request corresy euts desiring information 
on family ma of only private interest, to affix (heir 
ea , esses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 

Whew po Orrice the 
morrow of St. Al n, the 12th of Novem! yun 
of the 1 office of te with me of the 
judg el le 1 the E hequer C th 

non te thi perse riffs fi coul 
in England and x, Lan 
cas} ind Cor are forth 
with published te, Rolls « 
the I ] (Jueel 
i eu ed to het 
Ma sty In January, ust ally the aay 
before I ( meet her Ma ty pr ks one 
of the three mes, almost always the first, with 
the point f a bodl l ng the sheriff for 
the ensuing vear. been able to find, 
1G y Tat on the Offices 


ven in d 
of Sh Under-i 
by R. E. 
to the exa 
enter on 
there | ny le 
the date 
tance of 


ff, &e., sixth ed., 
Melsheimer, 1878 , Svo., any account 
the sheriifs appointed 
ind desire to ascertai 
for so doing, or whether 
circumst the « 


madon, or the leisure 


as 

aute 
offices, 
val 
depet is on loc 


place from Li 


aate 
ances, 


the Clerk of the Privy Council. Some data as to 
when the last vear’s sheriffs took office would be 
very interest With respect to the three ex- 
cep d « inties above mentione : it is necess iry to 
naa that she uf fe r Middlesex is the firo 
sheriffs for the City of London, who are elected by 
the liverymen of the City and take office in 
Sept r. The sheriff for Lancaster is specially 
named by the Queen, acting Duchess of the 


heritf for Cornwall is 


ales, actin 


the s 


County 


name 


latine, and 


at 


land 
Boase. 


, S.W. 


OEMS: AR 
following 
1anuscript of 


among 
in my 


pieces appear 
about 1670-80 


That he 


Duke of | 


E THEY Printep? AND 


possession. I want to know whether all or any of 
them have appe: ared in print, and, if so, where, 
1. Epitaph upon the Earl of 
| begins :— 


It 


Clarendon’s Son, 


| Here lyeth burie« Ned Hyde 

} Who as he lived so he died, 

1 | ay it been his sister 

} » should h 
(Appare the 


1 honest 


iissed her 
tuph on Frederick, 


ver have n 


original of the 


| Prince of Wales.) 


} 2. “All things done honourably 
* An honourable sale of Dunk 


ney we!l improved in 


The m 


*Quoth the King to the wise Arlington.” It 
goes on with 
**Quoth the King to the troopes,” 
} and 
| © Quoth the King to the Countess of Castlemain.” 


Rochester. 


e of London 


{. On Dobbin the Bishop of 
“ Allin the t 


It begins :— 
w 


Neer to the place called Whiteh: ll.” 
5. Latin Epigram on Mr. Shelton, a great sheepmaster, 
subscribing 
| 6. Latin Epigram, ‘An Pepa Urbanus sit Christian- 
| issimus.” 
ri Roger told hi 


wn,” 
ends thus: 


a ballad 
It describes thirty great Court la ‘li 3, anl 
li, I think 
Of this ril — 

Did they but know the po 

Ile should ript and 


eer's enouuh 


ble rabbi 


un lly whipt, 


But they never kn 
I think I have none in the game, 
Having 31 without a name.” 
8. An Elegy on the Death of King Charles I. It 
begins :— 
“ Bright soul, instruct us m iow to mourn, 


thine urne.” 


How to approach yet 1 
And ends with a “ chorus” 
* Hark, hark how « 


ot pr 


” 


h orbe his tune doth keep. 


9. “ Love, Physick, and Divinity 
Were at a jar, could not agree 
To choose which of all th three 


Should have the superic 


Epwarp Downey. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


“Society or Cuirronsiers.”—In 1844 were 
published the Transactions of the Svc tely of 
Literary and Scientific Chiffouners : being Ess 


on Primit ive Arts wn Domestic Life. The first 
book or essay published was “ The Spoon,” an 
| interesting treatise on that useful domestic im- 
plement. Harper and Brothers of New York were 
the publishers, the being established in 
that city, and further books were promised. I 
should be glad to know whether the promise was 
ever fulfilled, and if so the names of any subsequent 
books published, orof a reference to any place where 
m myself. 

Hampton Roperts. 


society 


| 1 could obtain the inform: 
| 

R. 
FLock-MAsTer.— In some commonable lands the 


| 
right of grazing sheep belongs to a man called a 


446 
<= 
was made, 
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Cornwall. The two latter seem to take « 
the same period as the oth dewey gl 
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flock-master, and he has the power, during certain 
‘months of the year, of turning his own sheep 
exclusively on all the lands of the parish. I should 
be glad of some references to parishes where this 
custom was prevalent and to local histories or other 
works giving accounts of it. G. L. Gomme. 

A Vittace Custom.—Can any of the readers of 
“N, & Q.” furnish me with the origin of the fol- 
lowing verses 

“ Pitt a patt a pan’s hott, 
I am come to scroving. 
Lard’s scearse and flour’s dear, 
That ’s what maks me come to scroving hear. 


Eggs in the trencher, 

Pacon in the pan, 

Ail in the celler, 

And I can a carry the can. 

As black as a rook, 

As speckled as a pie; 

I cannot sing no longer, 

My throat is so dry.” 
They are said by the children of Sunningwell, a 
village in Berkshire, on Shrove Tuesday, while 
going round the village throwing stones at the 
doors of all the houses. The owners of the houses 
come out and give them cakes and sometimes 
money. The children then go away. I obtained 
the verses from an inhabitant of Sunningwell, and 
have given them as he gave them me. Sunning- 
well is interesting because Bacon took his observa- 
tions from the top of its church tower. 

INQUISITIVE. 


Surerstition.—On p. 129 of Bateman’s 
Great Landowners, 1878, we read the following :— 

“Among Lord Dunsany’s Irish property is one field 
of a few acres which is remarkable for its fatal effects 
on all live stock. If grazed on it, horses lose their hoofs ; 
if hay be made from it, stock fed on the hay lose their 
hoofs, and if the diet be continued they die; if corn or 
potatoes be grown on it, the human animal who eats 
them loses his nails.” 


What may be the foundation of this strange state- 
ment? L. A. R. 


Atheneum. 


“Hems.”—In a recent advertisement I have 
read, “ At the Seymour Hotel, Totnes, will be sold 
two fields in the p irish of Broadhen pstone, called 
Higher Hems and Lower Hems, containing about 
94 acres,” &e. What is the meaning of the term 
“Hems”? It is my family name, but is rarely, 
very rarely, met with, and no one can tell me its 
origin. Harry Hens. 

Exeter. 


“Bixpery.”—Js this word used largely in 
America to descr il e bookt inding works ? Has the 
word reached any of the colonies or been adopt d 
in England? Is it a word that deserves to be 
imported? What is the full title of a book de- 
scribing “a New York bindery,” published some 


years since? Where was it noticed in the English 
press ? C. 


TREATMENT OF SMALL-POX IN THE OLDEN 
Timr.—A curious old custom still lingers in some 
of the more secluded parts of the country of 
placing « patient suffering from small-pox in a bed 
with red hangings. It would be interesting to 
know the origin of this custom, and how long it 
has been in vogue. The tradition that red is good 
for small-pox is at least five centuries and a half 
old, for we read that John, one of the sons of 
Edward II., was treated for the disease by } 
put into a bed surrounded by red hangings, 
covered with red blankets and a red counterpane, 
his throat being gargled with red mulberry wine, 
and the red juice of pomegranates being given him 
to suck. This was the boasted prescription of 
John of Gaddesden, who took no small creul 
himself for bringing his royal patient safe 
through the disease. Ep. 8S. R. 


Joux Watker, Lextcocrarner.—I 
feel very greatly indebted for a pedigree, life, 
and family connexions of the Iste John Walker 
lexicographer, as through deaths I have lost chance 
of tracing my connexion with him. W. 8. 


Lectures on Lonpox.—Can you help me to find 
out where a book is published? I am not sure 
what its exact title is, but the subject is lectures 
on London, showing principal features, buildings, 
&e., of the metropolis. It is by a lady, and was 
reviewed by a London paper nearly a year ago. 

A. E. Ricurses. 

“Ture Younc am desirous of 
knowing where this picture, painted by the late 
John Constable, R.A., is now, and will feel obliged 
by any reader of “N. & Q.” supplying me with 
the information. Epwarp C. Davies. 

Junior Garrick Club. 


Jouxn Davis W. Artxins, Parnters.— 
Can you give me any information respecting a 


painter named John Davis, who lived in the la 

century? I have a picture of his signed and dated 
1754, the subject being St. Francis preaching to 
the fishes. I should be glad also to learn ne- 


thing about another English painter, n: 
Atkins, one of whose productions, dated 1724, is 


also in my possession. It is a landscape with a 

market-eart and figures in the foreground. It is 

dated 1724. A. J. Duns. 
Nicnotas Asner is anthor of Panther: 


Tragedy, Dublin, 1800, dedicated to Lady Emily 
Fitzgerald. Was this gentleman the enme as Rev. 
Nicholas Ashe, dome William, 
Duke of Leinster, and author of a //uneral Sermon, 
preached on Oct, 2S, 1804, in ] irish church, May- 
nooth, published at Dublin, 1804? The British 
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Museum copy of the sermon is 


Lord Wm. Fitzyverald. R. Ives. 


presentation to 


| Replies. 


LASS OF RICHMOND HILL” 


“THE 


“Tr, pOLCKE FAR NIENTE.”—An incorrect expres- | S. ii, 103 $53; 2"¢S. iil. 6; xi. 207 
sion for “Il dolce non far niente.” Is this aj 3” xi. 356, 445, 489; 
quotation from any known Italian author ? | 69, 92, 168, 231.) 

Cnarce vron A have a small silve | led ‘since my last communic: ind they may 
eal envraved with the following coat of arm he of some value to those who take an interest in 
crescent urmounted — by n | this subject 
estoile of point in dexter chief a]. heen by Mi. th 
crescent for difference There are no marks fo le not the auth r of the ballad, and the 
the metals or tinctures. To what family does the | Vii other side, though perhaps re- 

St. All rer t HAPPY § n to 

msh proved ile tity bet the 

Warvey’s Distinnery, Barrersea.—Is this} Anson of Hill House, Richmond, Yorkshire d 
built upon the eof Y liouse, the eat of the | Will 1 Anson of Bedford Row, tl dn ed 
Archbishops of York from 1480 up to its aliens ther M MeNally, has a very Ispicions 
tion? It lies between Battersea and Wandsworth | appear ‘ f he is convinced that McNally 
New Brid The house I mean was called \ k is? tl thor it would not matter ut 
House, Battersea. Can anybody say whether any e DA , and he might spare himself the 
part of the old house yet remains? A creck | trouble of con ing t] enealogy I y the 
ran up to the Thames, C. A. Wart prove entity, because we have te ny 

Mayf addu that rles William PAnson and as 

Anson were brothers, and that Mrs. MeNally 

Trisiry Cotircer, D x.—Wh ly has one of | was their sist r, and that they all had William 
the squares of Trinity C oll , Dublin, been known | [Anson of Bedford Row for their common father. 
as Botany Bay for many yoot pass? ABNBA On this point the statement of Mr. W. A. l'Axsoy, 

the vreat-erandson, should surely be entitled to its 

Aur r WANTED. I have lately been read N¢! proper weight. I have, however, 2 cop) of the 
Wr Evening | OF, Lucubrations on Life and | will of Mr. William l’Anson, of ve Place, 
Letters, published in 2 vols., 12mo., at Dublin, in | obtained from Somerset House, which carries some 
1788. is a feeble imitation of the Spectator, | though the testator omits all men- 
&e., but « ntains n any curiou and amusing paper ‘| tion of his elder son, the grat Ifather of your 
Who was the author of it?) No author is named | wrrespondent : a not unusual thing when a son 
on the title-page or at the end of the preface; but |. 4 un father have a misunderstanding. In the 
my copy, — in calf of the last century, 15] recital of this will his late wife, « daughter of Mr. 
lettered on the back “ “77 ee, W Ralph Hutchinson, is mentioned as having been 
the author a member of Lord R infurly’s family ) int ted by marriage settlements in landed pro- 
¥. Watrorp, M.A. | perty at H rmby, in the — of Spennithorne, 

Sir Joux Barry, or Brnuenicay, ry Essex,— | near Richmond, Yorks. His two granddaughters, 
Can any of the readers of “N. & ().” oblige me children of hi late dan chter I ne, °° “ 
with some particulars respecting him? He is| Leonard MeN lly, are n med ; El zabeth, dat snter 
stated in the Magna Britannia to bave been Lord | °! his late brother Thomas PAn on, 18 legatee ; 
Mayor of London about the middle of the fifteenth and the real tr de rty at Cotgt ave and H urmby 
century. A. Srarvet-Bayiy. | i5 devised to his son Thomas PAnson, who is 

| appoint executor and iduary legatee. 

“Srarcres” for the hiring of domestic servants | The will was proved in London on Dee, 3, 1500. 
were frequently held in market towns. Whence} | find on communicating with Mr. W. A. 
the name! Were they held under an Act of | PAsson that he has documentary evidence quite 


Parliament ? 


Acti 
“ Yataghan, kandjar, things at rend and rip, 

Gash rough, slash smooth, p hate so many ways; 

Yet ever keep a beauty thi ays 

Love still at work with the artificer 

Throughout his quaint devising.” 


Martyn. 


ms OF Qvorations WANTED.— 


I 


sufficient to bear out the facts he has stated with 
card to the lineag I have also ascert d that 
| the family name oe at an early period been spelt 


indiscriminately Janson and I’Anson, and that ‘his 


in 


randfather, Charles William DPAnson, who was 
nly known as William DP Anson, was the 
author of two books, which are printed with the 


J 


name spelt with a J, and no doubt pronounced 


Yanson, This looks very like a clinging to the 


ite 
with 
that 
pelt 
t his 
was 
the 
the 
need 
the 
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continental orthography, as far as the first letter 
is concerned, at a period when it had become 
settled into the English form, the Dutch - 
clearly enough represented by 


nunciation being 
these hoo ks 


the I with apostrophe. One of 
ppears to have been published in 1807, for I find 


three reviews of it in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 
that year. Some of the manuscript notes on thi 
book are in possession of his grandson, It ise lled 


The Stranger re | erica. He has two copies of the 
printed work, and on the title-page of one of them, 
in his grandfather's writing, is the following : 


“From the author, to Thos. Anson, Ol 
Cotgrave Place, in the county of Nottingham.” 
In the will of this Thomas Anson (1848) the pro 
nerty at Cotgrave is also mentioned, But I have 
found that Charles William T’Anson or Jans: 


l 
wrote also, about 1810, a novel called di 


about 1815. Clarkson, in his History of Richmo nd, 


Fitz- Yorke, a cursory examination of which proves | 


it to be, to some extent, 2 record of his own ex- 
perience ; and amongst those experiences are his 
schoo I day at Richmond, Yorkshir where | \ 
the fam ily resided. He mentions Hi rnby Castle 
nd Eashy Abbey, both places in close proximity 
‘. Richnoond. Tle also makes allusion to the 
grammar schor las “the Latin school 
” re vive | the | liments of , his * little store ol 
Lu says, “Our principal, in conformity 
with his n: wos a Ten ple of le arning, and he was 
equally i prod igtous peda wogue,” (Dr. Temple was 
head master of thi chool from 1750 to 1796. 

Charles William [Anson or Janson appears to 
have been born in 1763 (he died in 1819, aved 
fifty-six). He would of course be too young fi 
his name to appear in the Law List as prac t 
in 1775, but his name appears in 1785. (He was, 
however, presented to a commission as ensign in 
the Westminster Volunteers in 1778; his grand 
son has the document, and the name is spelt 
William PAnson.) Soon after this, lam informed, 
he went to America; and after a lengthened 
residence there he returned to England, his father 
having died during his absence. On his return we 
find hi m writin: 
presents to his brother, then residing at Cotgrave 
egg His sister was not living to greet him, for 
we tind she died Sept. 30, sag “ Sept. 30, in 
Dominick Street, Dublin, Mrs. McNally, wife of 
Mr. MeNally, counsellor at ar ” (Gentl 
Meq., Oct., 1795, 
married again in the same year in which his 
father-in-law died (Gent. Mag., May, 1800), 

The Mr. Thomas T’Anson in the Law List 
practising in Parliament Street up to 1775 may 
have retired to Richmond, we but I have 
no information on that point. There was 2 Thomas 
P’Anson Mayor of Richmond in 1780; rhaps he 

was the late brother alluded to in the will above 
quoted. Prior House, I have reason to believe, was 
not occupied by the Thomas I’Anson I knew until 


whe rein he 


p. S80), 


Her husband ‘ ad also | 


three books, one of which he |} 


pub lished 1821, p, 433, speaks of its having “within 


| these feu years become the resi lence of a centleman 


killed in these matters” (meaning that he was a 
connoisseur in pictures, which Mr. P’Anson was 
considered to be); we Tg his nephew, four years 


old, resided with him there in 1819. The house 
was, | think, built subsequently to 1780, and was 
tirst, I helieve, occupied by its owner, Mr. Winn, 
zt ful tradesman in Richmond, whose 
d married the Rev. M. x Pattison, of 


Hauxwell, who became possessed of ihe property, 
and whose tenant Mr. PAnson was. 

One word about Mr. Cia LL’s innuendo 
tance of Mr, V’Anson’s “ country 


respecting the di 
house ”"—a term h we are to suppose Londoners 
if time applied to the suburinin residences to 
which they retired after each day’s toil ; but in 
this cause it was not a suburban residence. Pro- 


his duties as a King’s Bench solicitor would 
not require the whole of his time, and thus he 
i tween town and 


micht be able to divide his ti 


country ; but I cannot venture an opinion on this. 


Mr. Cuarrete will find, however, if he consults 
nv cood map or book of roads of the period, 

that Richmond is not at the antipodes, nor even on 


the borders of Scotland, but is situated 234 miles 
from London, wi all the way, 
and could not therefore require ten days to reach 
it. It is about ninety miles less than the distance 
from London to Gretna Green, which was wont to 
be traversed by runaway ‘ouples at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour. Mrs. Dixon, who was an 
intimate friend of Mr. C, W. Anson, in corre- 
sp ence with his son writes, in 1850, “ Your 

idfather lived at the corner of Bedford Row, in 
a town house as 


} 


i good coach road 


a very large house.” So he had 
well as the residence at Richmond, Yorkshire. 

If I made an error in describing the ballad as 
one of the sweetest in the language, Iam much 
obliced for the correction; but in such a matter 
tastes must needs differ, and it appeared to me 
that at atime when the ballad literature of the 


country was at such a low ebb that the public ear 


| was regaled to surfeit with appeals to P hillis and 


| 
| 
| 


Delia, Daphne and Chloe, and such like per- 
sonages, as the inspirers of poetic effusions, the 
introduction of a ballad breathing all the freshness 
and breeziness of Lurns’s happiest songs could 
not fail to be a pleasant relief; and the public 
taste, whether it was acted Upon by the words or 
the music, or both, was evidently not far from my 
estimate when we find the song met with the 
applause which Mr. Crarrecn, in quoting the 
title, it did. 

The reference to Gentleman’s Magazine given in 
my last as Oct., 1519, p. 369, should be Oct., 1817. 

Joun Bet, 

Lime Grove, Shepherd's Bush. 

P.S.—Mr. W. A. ’Asson informs me that he 
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will be happy to produce before any gentleman in 
his town, nominated by Mr. Crarrett, proofs 
(letters, legal documents, heirlooms, &c.) of the 
statements made in his letter, which you inserted 
Aug. 31. His grandfather appears to have used 
his first Christian name only now and then, as in 
his family Bible he has written his name William 


only, and his marriage ce rtificate is the same. His | 


signature as a lawyer to documents is W. P’Anson. 


Having carefully gone througla the information 
supplied by the numerous correspondents, and know- 
ing intimately both Richmond in Surrey and Rich- 
mond in Yorkshire, may perhaps make my opinion 
as to the locale of this pretty old ballad of some 
little value. For, presumably, the author and 
composer of it are now pretty well known. 

Before reading the articles of Mr. Bent and 
Mr. I’Ayson at pp. 168-9 of the present volume 
of “N. & Q.,” my decided opinion had been for 
a number of years that the lass resided at Rich- 
mond Hill in Surrey, one of the most lovely of the 
metropolitan environs. Indeed, some time since, 
when curate of Twickenham, this was often 
stated as a fact to me by old residents there, 
and also at Richmond; and well do I remember 
the old tune The Lass of Richmo d Hill being 
perpetually plaved upon the barrel organs and upon 
pianofortes. The melody seems at this moment 
sounding in my ears and recalling reminiscences 
of the past, when the rich hues of sunshine were 
dying on the Thames and gilding the fine wood- 
lands with beauty. 

My acquaintance with Richmondshire, in the 
county of York, and its chief town, Richmond, is 
equally intimate. Many a day has been spent by 
me in Wensleydale and Swaledale, exploring the 
beautiful scenery, and noting down the local tradi- 
tions and arch:eology in that district. Yet allusion 
or reference was never made by any people on my 
visits to this old song or ballad, either directly 
or indirectly. And it might have been expected, 
had the lass dwelt in those regions, to have been 
as “familiar in their mouths as honsehold words.” 
Yet, from the strong evidence cited in favour of 
this town, and brought forward by the two above- 
mentioned correspondents, being the residence of 
the lady, a change has come over the spirit of my 
dream, und my conviction is now that the scene 
is laid at Richmond, in Yorkshire. The name 
T’Anson is a well-known and an honoured one in 
those regions, spelt wrongly in many of the refer- 
ences above cited as Janson, and an error of 
frequent occurrence. Proof is also given at 
p. 169 of Mr. William T’Anson, the father of the 
lass of Richmond Hill, not only practising as a 
solicitor in Bedford Row, London, but also having 
a residence at the Yorkshire town. But for this, 
conjecture would naturally rather indicate a London 
suburb as the residence of a solicitor who was in 


active practice in the city, rather than a quiet 
Yorkshire town some 240 miles distant from 
London—a long and tedious journey from the 
metropolis in days when railways were not thought 
of, and mail-coach travelling, invented by Palmer 
of Bath in 1784, only in its infancy. 

IT have heard that in Crisp’s Richmond and its 
Inhabitants from the Olden Time, a book published 
about twelve years since, the author asserts the 


| abode of the lass to have been at Richmond in 


Yorkshire, and so perhaps in its pages some further 
corroborative evidence or information may be dis- 
covered upon the point. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

The late Sir Henry R. Bishop, the distinguished 
composer, with whom I was associated in the col- 
lection of the national melodies of England, pub- 
lished from time to time in the Tllustrated London 
News during the years from 1851 to 1855, informed 
me, as facts within his own personal knowledge 
and remembrance, that the words (I cannot call 
them poetry) of The Lass of Richmond Hill were 
written by William Upton, the “ poet ” of Vaux- 
hall Gardens, towards the close of the last century, 
and that the music was written by Mr, Hook, 
father of Theodore Hook, the celebrated wit and 
novelist of a latertime. The song was said to be 
a favourite of the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George IV. Cuartes Mackay. 

Fern Dell, Mickleham. 


Without presuming for a moment to give an 
opinion on this subject, I wish to state that I have 
known Richmond, Surrey, from childhood, and 
that my relatives, the late Sir David Dundas, 
Bart., of the Old Palace, and his son, Sir William 
Dundas, of Queensberry Villa, always claimed the 
heroine of the song as a native of that town. 
With respect to Pui, or P as he some times signed 
himself in these pages, he was the late Dr. Filkin, 
M.D., a gentleman who resided nearly all his life 
at Richmond, Surrey, and who had collected a 
ereat mass of documents relative to the town and 
county as materials for a history of Surrey which 
he hoped one day to publish. His intention, how- 
ever, was never carried out, though his life was 


| prolonged for far more than eighty years. 


W. J. Bersuarp Sora. 

Temple. 

Tue “ Groantnc-noarp” (5% 8, x. 408.)—To 
enter fully into the subject of this query would 
require more space than ought to be cl rimed for it, 
without the express wish or permission of the 
editor of “N. & G” Perhaps the following may 
suflice, at least in the mean time. The groaning- 
board is not connected with the gro: ning-cake 
(which was baked of old on su *h interesting 
occasions as our meek moderns inaugurate with a 
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white kid glove tied round the knocker). In the 
recently issued Bagford Ballads, from the cele- 
brated collection in the British Museum, will be 
found, on p. 99, “‘ A New Song on the Strange and 
Wonderful Groaning Board : London, printed for 
T. P. in the year 1682.” The printer was probably 
Thomas Passinger, at the Three Bibles, on London 


Some say, tis a new Evidence, 
Or Witness of the Plot ; 
And can discover many things 
Which are—the Lord knows what. 
And least you should the Plot diserace 
For wanting of a Name, 
Narrative Board henceforth we'll place 
In Registers of Fame.” 


Bridge. Here is the song :— 
“What Fate inspired thee with Groans 

To fill Phanaticl Brains? 

What is ’t thou sadly thus bemoans 
In thy Prophetick Strains : 

Art thou the Ghost of Willian Prin 
Or some Old Politician ? 

Who long tormented for his Sin, 
Laments his sad Condition ? 


Or must we now believe in thee, 
Th’ Old Cheat Transmigration ? 
And that thou now art come to be 
A Call to Reformation. 
The giddy Vulgar to thee run 
Amazd with fear and wonder: 
Some dare affirm, that hear thee croan 
Thy noise is petty Thunder. 


> 


One says, and swears, you do foretell 
A Change in Church and State; 
Another says, you like not well 
ir Master Stephen's Fate.t 


Some say, you Groan much like a Whigg 
Or rather, like a Renter ; 
Some s: y as lond and full as bi 


As Conventicle Canter. 


Some say you do Petition? 
And think you represent 

The woe, and sad condition 
Of Old Rump Parliament. 


The wisest say, you are a Cheat: 
Another Politician 

Says, ‘tis a Mistery as creat 
And true, as Hatfield Vision.$ 

* Died 1669, 

t Stephen Colledve, “the Protestant Joiner,’ and 
inventor of “the Protestant Fiail,” a prototype of the 
modern “life-preserver "—a loaded short club, which was 
recommended for cracking skulls, during the feverish 
excitement of the pretended Popish Plot, and after the 
mysterious murder of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey. Colledge 
was executed on August 31, 1681, after condemnation 
at Oxford. As a carpenter he was the groaning-board’s 
“ Master.” 

} Alluding to the numerous petitioners who were 
agitating for the king to summon a fresh Parliament. 

§ This refers to the fraudulent accounts issued by the 


Supporters of the Duke of Monmouth, as a candidate for 
the succession in place of the king's brother, James, Duke 
of York. Exrl Shaftesbury, Lord William Russell, and 
Dr. Burnet encouraged these false rumours. The pre- 
tence was that a ghost had appeared four times to 
Elizabeth Freeman, the Maid of Hatfield, and these 
visions were supposed to indicate some terrible danger 
to England, unles< the Protestant succession was secured, 
Some said the chost was of Lucy Walters, mother of 
Monmouth, and that she asserted his legitimacy. Thus 

e loyal ong called No Protestant Plot declares :— 

“A Spectre told strange things to honest Bess 


Both town and country had become sick of the 
perjurers and informers, who for gain had already 
advanced themselves as “Evidence” and sworn 
away many innocent lives. Most of these false 
witnesses had printed some lying “ Narrative” of 
what the terrified citizens wished to beli« re, ahout 
a widely spread and deadly plot against the Pro- 
testants. When the credit fell of these informers 
and seekers after blood-money, there were other 
expedients used to revive or sustain the fanatical 
hatred against Papists. Among these were the 
accounts of fairy armies seen warring in the air, 
and also that an elm-board had given forth myste- 
rious groaning noises, because Protestantism’ was 
in peril. Some said that this groaning-hoard (the 
forerunner of our present rapping tables) was 
in the house of Sheriff Bethell, and that Dr. 
Burnet had questioned it and been amazed at its 
answers, An analysis of many pamphlets on the 
subject, with extracts, will be found, if needed, in 
our editorial notes and appendix (pp. 925-9) of 
the Ballad Society’s reproduction of the before- 
named Bagford Ballads. The references to Dr. 
Gilbert Burnet are frequent, e.g. 

“But Gilbert where art thou? thou man of the Lord! 
For Mary-Hill’s lost, you may take the Plank’s word. 
Between you and I, ‘twas a Prophetick Board.” 

By the way, here is another example of the 
solecism, instead of “You and me,” concerning 
which so much has been said of late. 

Probably, for general readers, the above may be 
sufficient. J. W. E. 
Molash, by Ashford. 


This was an elm plank, of presumed miraculous 
properties, exhibited in 1682 at the sign of the 
Wool-Sack in Newgate Market, which when 
smoothed across with a hot iron sent forth eroans 
as of a dying man, “to the great admiration of the 
hearers.” The king and nobles are represented as 
being well satisfied with the exhibition. For this 


and further details see an interesting article hy the 
late Dr. “ N. & Q.,” 1 S. viii. 309, 
ZERO. 
Bequests tn Otp Wittrs (5 §, x. 17.) 
—I regret that for the moment I can offer no 
explanation of the lights called “Trylle upon my 


harpe,” “Sancte Welcome,” and “Logaris.” In 
Catholic times in England lichts were constantly 
kept burning before the principal images in the 
churches. Every church had at least our Ladye’s 
light and the light of our Ladye of Pity. At 


Which much amaz'd the Hatjield Prophetes 


Fakenham there were the lights of our Ladye in 
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her chapel, of our Ladye “in the Wall,” and many 
more (Blomefield, Parkin’s cont., iii, 790). At 
Marsham, in the church of All Hallows, there were 
nineteen lights, including those of the Brown Rood, 
the High Rood, and our Ladye of Pity (ib., iii. 
i). Many of these lights were supported 


by 
the various gilds, and many gilds had for their 
primary object the maintaining of a light before an 
image of ¢ Blessed Ladye. Then, again, the 
v us Classes in the different parishes had their 


At Knapton there were several lights. 


| from Michaelmas to Lady Day, between the hi 


r 
| fairly into books, 


| the aisle of the church called Fishmonzers’ Aisle, 6s, 87. 


For the maintenance of a lantern and candle, 
of eight to the pound at the least, to be key 
at the corner of St. 


to be 
t and hanged 
Michael's Lane, next Thames Street, 
3 ur of nine 
and ten o'clock at night, until the hours of four or five 
in the morning, for affording light to pas 
through Thames Street or St. Michael's Lane, 1/.” 
‘Richard Lane, otherwise To ngon, by his will, dated 
24th July, 1619, gave to one of the d acons of the cathe. 
] church of Hereford 40s, yearly for ever, to prick 
songs, and church service for the use 
e church ; and upon his coming ever half 


senyers going 


of the sar 


including the Maidens’ light. which was supported | year fe r his wages he should bring with him the sub- 
Ly the maidens of the parish (Blomefield, whi sup,, | Center of wey . a” who should show to him who had 
the payment of the money what he had done in that 
iv ) At Stowmarket there was the Common | busi s the haif vear last past; and if he should be 
and the Bachelors’ light, which was main- | ound neglizent therein, then the payment for that time 
tained by the single men of the parish (Proceedings | shou 11 * given to twelve poor men the Sat irday fol- 
the {rcheological Tustitute, li, 254). lowing.” 
it Wo , in Norfolk, over the we st door of St. Tl e I have haphazardly extracted from A 
farye’s Church there isa gallery with this inserip- | Collection of Old Bus lish Ci sloms and Curious 
t 1 in black lette and Ch trilves, by HH. Edwards, London, 
‘This werk was made in ye yere of God mececer. at | 1542. There are, as most of your readers may 
© propyr co f the ca'tell of the chyrche of Worsted | know, res of other instances of ¢ irious | equests, 
tllyd ye bachell lyte, yt God p'serve wt all the | [t will suffi ‘e to direct attention to the work rather 
yn iactors of ye same now & ev’ am ~ | Than war! than bodily transplant it to the pages of “N. & Q).” 
mus ous Crystofyr Ra’t. Jefery Dey.” “Neale, Views of | Should, however, any of your r aders find the book 
d Pa wat Churches, vol. i. sub nom., not 


paginated. 
requent mention is also made of the different 
plough lights, for which the ploughmen used to 
eek money on Plough Monday. At Holm-by-the- 
i on to the Plouch light and Star light 
there were those of the “ We styate daunce” and 
*Southyate daunce” (Blomefield, ubi s 'p., V. 1282). 
At Knapton there was the Plough light of West- 
ib,, iv. 325). At Tunstead there was the 
Plough light of Upgate and Hungate (General Hist. 
of Norfolk, p. 961); and at Binham there were. 
nmonygst others, the lights “ Tripudii de We steate ” 


Pea, in addi 


gate 


and “ Tripudii de Market’s hede” (Blomefield, ahi | 


sup., V. 


I should be glad for any information 
on the subject 


of these “ dances,” 
Epmunp WarerrToy. 


The curi 
given by Mr. 
by the following : 


Inst 
W. 


inces of bequests in old wills 
H. Harr may be supplemented 


“John Wardell, by will dated 29th August, 1656, cave 
to the Grocers’ Company a tenement called the White 
Bear in Walbrook [London], to the intent that they 
should yexrly, within thirty days after Michaelm As, pay 
to the churchwardens of St. Botolph, Billingsgate, 4/. to 
provide a good and sufficient iron and glass lantern, with 
a candle, for the direction of passengers to go with more 
security to and from the water-side all night long, to be 
fixed at the north-east corner of the parish church of 
St. Botolph, from the feast day of St. Bartholomew to 
Lady Day, out of which sum 1/, was to be paid to the 
sexton for taking care of the lantern.” 

“ John Cooke, by will dated 12th September, 1662, gave 
to the churchwardens and vestrymen of the parish of St. 
Michael, Crooked Lane, L mdon, 76l. to be laid out to 
the most profit and advantage, for various uses, and 
amongst them :—To the parish clerk, on condition that 
he should weekly on a Saturday sweep and make clean 


can 


| the duties of my position, my rank, 


difficult to acquire, I shall be happy to show it. 
J. Jeremran. 
Keswick House, Quadrant Road, Canonbury, N. 


Tue Wipow (5 x. 368.) 
—In a life of the Duke d’Enghien hy Emile Marco 
de Saint-Hilaire (Bruxelles, 184 1) there is an 
allusion to one who was supposed to be his wife. 
These are the words :— 

**A few leagues from Ettenheim there lived in retire- 
ment in the Chateau d’Est Princess Charlotte de Rohan, 
a niece of the cardinal of that name. The love affairs of 
the Duke d’Enghien with his cousin the princess, whom 
it was said he had secretly married, were mysterious. 
The prince’s extreme courtesy covered them with an 
impenetrable veil. In one of his letters to her he says: 
‘At Ettenheim it is believed that for three days I was 
employed in hunting the wild boar in the fore st, and 
they were far from supposing that during those three 
days I was with you, tasting the delicious charms ¢ f your 
conversation, and not at all dreaming of the wild boars 
and fallow deer of the Black Forest. Oh, my dear, why 
my wh not be consecrated to you? Why do 


and my birth force 


ve ile 


} me to abandon so often that enchanting abode which 


| Voice, the prince said, ‘ 
| punctually execute my last wish?’ 


you inhabit, where by your side I so easily forget the 
anxieties and tribulations of my painful existence!’ 
“There is obviously an allusion to this lady at the 
painful proceedings where the Duke d’Enghien takes up 
his position to be shot by the picket. After M. Noirot, 
one of the officers, had conversed with him in a low 
Then can I depend upon you to 
i ‘Your intentions 
shall be fulfilled,’ replied M. Noirot, deeply moved; 
‘accept my word of honour for it.’ Then M. Noirot, 
stepping towards the picket of the gendarmes, asked, 
‘Who among you has got a pair of scissors?’ These words 
were repeated from rank to rank. One of the soldiers 
had a pair, which was passed from hand to hand, and 
with which the prince cut off a lock of his hair. He 


next took a ring from off his finger, folded the two 
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objects in a piece of paper, and gave them to the officer 
accompanied by a few words. Again the officer seemed 
to make some protests utions, then went to rejoin his com- 
rades. The prince cried in a loud voice, ‘ Friends!’ 
«You have no friends here,’ interrupted the same voice, 
which came from the same gr yup of superior officers. 
These atrocious words, thrown at a man about to die, 
caused the duke to quiver; but soon resuming his calm- 
ness, he cried again, with a gesture full of dignity, ‘ Well, 
ndicate to mie my last place in the battle.’ 
itant Delga, who had charge of the military 
execution, took the duke by the arm and brought him a 
few steps nearer = picks t, and siid to him ina low 


voice, ‘Sir, you must kneeidown.” ‘ Sir,’ the duke proudly 
replied, ‘a Condé bends the knee before Gx d alone, 
M. Delyga took a handkerchief from his pocket and pr 

sented it to him; but the se gently pushed it back 
adding, ‘Sir, I have seen d nearer without t being 
afraid.’ At these words the adj — not being able on 
account of t fox early morn to command the lire 
according to usag ising 7 wering the point of 
his s rd, addre 1 hime to the eoldi rs, saying, ‘Get 
y rl ad ‘Aim at the hea duke cried, 


holding his head erect and taking a heroic position. 
i Fire !’ commanded the adjutant, At that 
luke fell with his face against the ground. 
k fairly; the prince died as he had 


Joun SKINNER, 


Poet (5% §. x. 


Dr. J 


Dr. Speed was ejected ‘hon his fellowship by the 


IN SPEED, T 


Parliamentary visitors in Oct., 1648, having been 
elected to it from Merchant Taylors School in 
1644. On his ejection he was invited to 
mpton by his friend Mr. Knollys, of Grove 
Place, near Nursling, who had known him at 
Oxford, and with whom he resided till the Restora- 
tion. He was reinstated in his fellowship and 
proceeded M.A. in 1660, B. and M.D. in 1666. 
In 1667 he settled in Southampton on the death 
of the physician there, and soon had a large 
acquaintance and practice over an extended 
district. Dr. Speed became twice 
Southampton (1681 and 1694), and was a useful 
and prominent man in the corporation. I find 
a charming Latin letter from his son (also after- 
wards 2 Dr. John Speed of Southampton), in 
which the “ title of courtesy ” is given to his jovial 
aanen, then at the age of sixty-six. The direction 
‘These » for the R¢ Dt Speed att his house in 
Sout h-ton.” He died at his adopted town in 1710, 
aged eighty-five, and was buried in Holy Rood 
Church. 
Besides being the author of Batt upon Batt and 
m7 Vision, he wrote a few local pleces, ¢.9., The 
v Room at the Dolphin (Southampton) ; Elegy 
on the Death of Batt’s Wife; Prisca, or the Old 
Tnamorosa (a Latin wenden of Batt upon Batt) 
but I am not aware that he printed anything 
beyond what has been mentioned above, and what 
Mr. has called attention to lately. There 
remain also in his handwriting a considerable 
number of songs and poems, but of them his grand- 


Mayor of 


| forty years earlier in the register 


son says in his memoir of the family that it is hard 
to decide what is original and what is not, as the 
writer was 2 great —e This I give from 
memory, as I have not the memoir at hand. The 
grandson was Dr. John Speci se also “of Southamp- 
ton, a far more voluminous and meritorious writer, 
work about his native e place I am now 
editorially engaged. In the account which I must 
give of the gr: time hence I may be 
» to add more concerning the grandfather. 

Davies. 


on whose 


tnason some 


Woolston, Southampton. 


Tue Bart or A Necro (5" §. x .)—The 
entry in the parish register at Ta sag ‘of the 
baptism of «a negro boy is matched by an entry 


t North Aston, 


‘Charles Moret lackamoor ¢ 
sented to the ble the j 
baptized the ly, 142 
Rogers, and stood i 
mothers 

Morett appears to have mar 

I 

i Vor Aston, tne 


Eleanor, daughter of ye late Charles Morett, a negro, 
and his wife, having not before been christened thou; 
four years old, was ba 1 May ye 15th, 1754.” 


WINc. 
Steeple Aston, Oxford. 
Grunpy Famiry (5 S, x. 329.)—Their armorial 
bearings are Argent, on a cross engrailed between 
vardant tered; in quarters 
Crest : A demi-leopard 
; Motto : “In Deo solo 
Grundy family (my own) belonged 
county of Durham. Collateral 
o in Lancashire, 
anch it is 
G. 


four lions passant 
of cross, five m: 
ramp. card, 
salus.” The 

originally to the 
bran« he s of it settled many 3 ears ag 
where with the exception of my own br 
chiefly found now. = 


Newton Abbot. 

The arms of the family of Grundy of Leicester- 
shire and of Grundie of Notts are Argent, on 
& cross engrailed between four lions passant 
gardant gules, five martlets or. Crest : A demi- 
leopard 1 umpant gardant sable, bezanté, accord- 
ing to Burke’s General Armory. A; &. 


Crown Piece or 1676 (5 S, x. 347.)—The first 
three coinages of Charles IL. were the last specimens 
of hammered money issued in England, and are 
valuable, half-crowns of the first and second 
coinages being worth 15s. each ; the half-crown of 
the third coinage, however, is only worth 7s. 6d., 
and the same coin from succeeding coinages declines 
in value to ds. The issues date from 1660 to 1685. 
The crowns were not issued till the coinage of 
milled money. They are by no means scarce 
enough to command high prices, and are very rarely 
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in bad condition. I have not yet met with one that 
could in any way be called imperfect. Their 
present minimum market value is 7s. 6d. I have 
one as perfect as A. J. M. describes, which I 
purchased for 7s. 6d. from an amateur collector. 
A. J. M.’s crown would be worth 9s. should 
consider that to be its maximum value, but an 
enthusiastic collector might give sixpence or one 
shilling more, as also might any one ignorant of its 
real value. J. W. Savitz, F.R.ELS. 


Dunmow, Essex, 


A crown of this date is not rare, and not valued 
at more the im seven or ¢ ig! a by collectors. 
Some other arieties of Charles II.’s crowns, how- 
ever, are rare uch as those ‘of 1662, those with 
the elephant and castle under the bust, &e. 
Further details may be found on pp. 108 to 110, 
part iL, of my Guide to English Coins. 

H. W. Heyrnrey. 


it 


I havea very fair spec ime n that I purchased from 


a coin-dealer a few years k for eight shillings 
or thereabouts. Is A. J. M. sure that his coin, 
apparently from his description a very good speci- 
men, bears no m of tooling round the edge? 
Mine, pr inferior one, certainly shows 
such a mark, though worn off in places ; and it is 
quite possible that in A. J. M.’s case the tooling, 
being close to the ede y have been worn oil, 
still leaving the centre in good preservation. If 


this be so, A. J. M.'s crown pic e in all probability 
would not be worth much more than the sum I 
gave for mine. J. S. Upatn. 

~ Inner Temple. 

probably akin to «isliel Mr. T. Wright, 
in his _ Diet ‘ronar y of Obs and Provincial 
islat es by fea Hy, and derives from 
the Anglo-Saxon egeslic A less probable deriva- 
tion would be from aisieliche= easily, for which 
word see Mr. Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic 


—This word is 


Epwanp H. Marsnatr. 
The Temple. 


Tae Herevirary Cnamrion or Exnctanp (5 
John Dy mmok, or Dymoke, by 
marriage with Margaret Ludlow, cranddauvhter 
and co-heiress of Philip, last Baron Marmion, 
acquired the manor of Scrive Isby, held by erand 
sergeanty to perform the office of champion at the 
king’s coronation; and this he did in 1377, at the 
coronation of Richard II. The sixth in direct 
descent from this kni cht, Sir Edward Dymoke, 
aye 1 the office of champion at the coronation 
of Elizabeth in 1559, and died in 1566. He was 
succeeded in the manor of Scrivelsby by his son 
Robert Dymoke, Esq., who had no occasion of 
acting as champion as he died in 1580, leaving the 
estate to his eldest son, Sir Edward Dymoke, who 


| century or so later. 


served as champion at the coronation of James JI, 
in 1603. 

Sir Henry Lee was one of the Brotherhood of 
Knights Tilters, who enacted many gallant devices 
before Queen Elizabeth. He took a vow upon 
himself to come to the tilt-yard every year upon 
the queen’s accession day (17=27 Nov.) and 
break a staff in her honour, and he assumed the 
self-created designation of champion for the queen, 
He held no real office under the Crown save that 
of Master of the Ordnance. He gave up his 
assumed championship with great ceremony in 
1591; was made a Knight of the Garter in 1597: 
and died in 1611, at the age of ei rhty. 

Epwarp Sotty, 

Sir Henry Lee does not appear to have actec l as 
Champion of England, but as champion or knight 
of his mistress, Queen Elizabeth. TREGEAGLE. 


“Dounce”; 
Dr. Mackay be kind enough to give his auth 
for the assertion that the surname of Duns Scotus 
was Dun or Dunn? My reason for asking is the 
fact, pretty well ackn »wleds red, that in the ninth 
century, when Duns Scotus flourished, such a sur- 
name as Dunn was unknown, or surnames gene- 
rally, except in royal or noble families, until a 
The opinion has for a long 
time obtained that the name of Duns was from 
the town of Danee, in the Lowlands of Scotland, 
his supposed birt) place; but my own opinion 
has of late inclined to the belief that he m Ay h ive 
been connected with the family surnamed L’Eschoies 
or Le Scot, who before the Perr st and at 
day held amongst other lands the hundred of Blith- 
burgh, in East Anglia 
family (of Danish and Northumbrian extraction) 
was at Scottys Hall or Aula, at Dunwich, in 
Suffolk, written in early charters Dunwyche or 
Dunche. This family represented the Saxon city 
of Dunwich (now submerged, and three miles from 
the Suffolk coast) in the earliest English Parlia- 
ments, and were lost to that locality after 1342. 
Dr. Butler calls the 


“Crerk” (5% x. 225.) 


Dome 


und whose residence as a 


followers of Duns Scotus (the 
great supporter of the dogma of the immaculate 
conception) “ Dunsers ”; and Tyndal says of them: 

“When they saw their hair-splitting divinity was 
giving way to movJern theology, the old barking curs 
raged in every pulpit against the classics and new 
notions, so that the name indicated an opponent to pro- 


gress and learning, and thence a 


dunse.” 
* He knew what's wheat, and that ‘s as high 
As metaphy- 
A second Thomas [ Aquinas |, or. at once 
To name them all, another Dunce.” 
Butler's J/udibras. 
J. R. Scort, F.S.A. 
Clevelands, Walthamstow. 


Dr. Mackay, in his remarks on these words, 
| complains that Johnson ignored the British roots 


a 
t 
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1es I, of the English language. This may be so, but | dont he the dignitary respecting whom Peterson 
when Dr. Mackay goes on to derive the word | is inquiring. Geo. C. Boase. 
od of “clerk” or “cleric” from the Celtic clar, clarach, 15, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
vices I cannot help thinking that he equally ignores the 
upon Gree k Surely the Latin clericus is ( ;RAPHTA, SIN E Dz- 
upon derived from a lot. See Acts i, 26, | SCR! om X. 428, squib seems to 
and and cp. the traditions! custom of electing a new have been translated, and the dedicat mn of the 
1 the pope in this way. W. M. B. translation points ay ae Sacheverell 
ueen. agitation. 1 copy the advertisement from No, 15 
that 1X Sin Henny Bisnor’s Gree (5) of the Spectator (original edition), March 17, 
p his §. x. 429.) —Claret is frequently mentioned much | 1711:— 
iv in : earlier than the year 1617: e. g. the yar “ This Day is Published.—The (Latin) Description of 
597 Leicester paid 204). for a pottle of malmsey and for Hoglan 1, de licati imitated in Englis verse. 
 pottle of claret given to a strange preacher on | ibed to He most diff — nobly 
conspicuous lero (Aratu-) Sachevalier. Sold by the 
LY. Oct tind in the chamberlains’ Booksellers of Loudon and Westminster. Svo, Price 4d.” 
accounts for that vear. Tuomas Norrnu, 
ed as as ZERO. 
night “ House or Eat yw” (5% S. x, 367.)—As most R. H. 8. next week, 

LE. of the late Mr. J. C. Hotten’s Cheshire books were Bari Hvucues (5 S. x. -Mr. Parwortna 
Will | pur h sed by me uxt his ule, the broadside to| will find a bi graphic il s} of “ the Golden 
alts | which Mr. Axon refers is now in my pe sion, | Ball” at p. 112 of ( tptain Gronow Cel yrities of 
wore Mr. Hotten was n er) t rasto a curacy | London and Pari (Lon ion, Smith, Elder & Cc On. 
in his statements, and this “curious broadside.” | 1865). W.C 

ninth f Hughes (one of the spendthrift dandies of 
ene- nly as Ball. year before he came of age he 
itil a | took the additional name of Hughes, his uncle, 
long will find it bound up in any perfect copy of Admiral Hughes, having lefc him a fortune esti- 
from “ An Alphal Aah il List ¢ f the Names ¢ f the Freemen mated at 40,0001. a year ; heace he was nicknamed 
inion | the said City, begun (at the Exchange in the said City) 18, Long Wall, Oxford. 
nave he ~ an If T remember ty , he is mentiones d in the 
Mr. D. Smith, Sherifls, Together with the Papers xn i Memoirs of Crabh Robinson, a work which I have 
Songs that were printed and circulated by the Friends | not at hand to refer to. 
of each Party. Candidates: Thomas Grosvenor, Esq. ; Kettry, F.R.ELS 
Richard Wilbraham Bootle, E-q.; John Crewe, Es. ; 
and Roger Burnston, Esq. Chester: Printed and sold Tue Battie or Fonrryoy: Cor. Scirio 
by John Monk, [Price Une Shilling.]” 8vo, pp. 64. Durovre (5 S. x. 167, 272, 358.)—I give a 
In a copy of this book now before me this | second title to this reply as the original one is 
broadside will be found inserted at p. 38, and it is | Somewhat unfortunate for the purpose of giving 
referred to on p. 37. “Jacky C****” js. of | information concerning an officer who happened to 
course, John Crewe, Esq., one of the candidates, | be engaged at Fontenoy, und I simply wish to 
and the broadside was circulated by the friends of point out another possible source of information 
Mr. Grosvenor, of Eaton, and Mr. Wilbraham | concerning Col. ag Duroure. About twenty 
Bootle, who were ultims ely the successful candi- em ago, why living at Campbeltown in 
hem : dates. J. P. EarwakKer. rory lls hire, I co} d some monumenta! inscriptions 
y was Withington, Manchester. in mi cemetery at Kilkerran, in which this name 
curs occurs as hay Ing Ben ed, it may be assumed by 
new Fairy (5" x. 388.)—Willia n Alley, | descent, into a fi ly of Can ls who belonged 
0 pro Allein, or Alleigh was born at C ‘reer at Wy- | to the e: carly settlement of Kintyre under the Earls 


combe, Bucks, educated at Eton to 1528, when | of Ar gyle in the seventeenth centt ry. One of 
he proceeded to King’s College. Cambridge, where | these insc riptions is to the memory of “Capt. 
he took his B.A. degree in 1533. He was a pre- | Scipio Duroure Camphell, who died 19th March, 
bendary of St. Paul's, London, from January 1, | 1797, aged 55, and Gilis, his spouse, daughter of 
15589, to the following year, when he resigned, | Archibal 1 Campbell of Kenloch, Chamberlain of 


was. and was consecrated Bishop of Exeter on July 14, | Kintyre, who died 6th March, 1806, aged 62.” 

The Univer Ky of Oxford confe him Another is to the memory of “Christian 
the de sre s of B.D. and D.D. on Nov. 1, 1561, | Hamilton Campbell, daughter of Scipio Duroure 

vords, and he died April 15, ‘ 71, and was buri ed in the} Campbell, and wife of Daniel MacTaggart, who 

roots choir of his cathedral. The above named must no | died 5th Feb., 1850, aged 64.” Mr. MacTaggart 


j 
i 
J 
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was Procurator-Fiscal when I was living in Kintyre, | in a Court Roll of the manor of Stockton (one of 
nd it could scarcely be a matter of much difliculty | the manors of the see of Durham) in the fifteenth 
tin further particulars concerning his \ year of the episcopate of Bishop Booth, or about 


amily, though I suspect they are nearly, if not | 1472: 


to ascer 


quite, extinct now. Indeed, it is curious how many “ William Fuler took of the lord a fishery for catching 
of the Campbeli families who came into Kintyre | le sparliny, called Tillinchamside, to hold for the term 


with the Earls of Argyle have either died out, or | f one _? rendering «js. 4d., and not more. It had 
been obliged to part with the lands they had previously ren ler a . Sd., but f r twelve years last past 
ae . . | it had lain on the lord’s hand, 
acquired there. A Macdonald might say that this 
was retributive justice. 
C. H. E. 


The roll, formerly in my custody, is now in th 
Ree rd On ct, and the above entry W ill pe found 


in Book E, p. 536. IT regret my note, made some 


Marcaret Acuttitox, Countess or Devon | years ago, does not enable me to vive the original 
(5 S. x. 347, 390 Herventrupe’s diligent Latin in which the entry is made, or to state the 
in collecting all the blund hich have been | reason why the fi hery had decayed, which is 
printed about the Countess Margaret deserves to | ven. The steward, however, had no Latin 
be rewarded by an answer to her question, who | equivalent for “le sparling,” which is written as 
was the first wife of Sir Robert Aguillon and the quoted above. Joun Boorus. 
mother of his heir, Isabel Lady Bardolfe. She will] 
find in the account of the heirs and estat of the Sylve nak, Sh Os transi: tion of Du Bartas, spe _ 
Earl Marshall recorded in the great Roll of the of Cay, 
Exchequer of 44 Hen. IIL. that Rohert de Aquillon | rhe Vere 
and Ms wile Jean. whe was ene of the heire of | “The Mermer’s Dailie D et”) in the form spurting. 
Robert, Earl Marshall, contributed in Somerset | Stossary to the edition late hy the 
and Dorset to the debt due to the king for arrears | Eng. Di lect Soc. the Se cag note a 
of dower due to the Count: of Spuriin, a sineit, Pre OKIDNET 
he Irish estat | ‘Sparling, smelts of the Thame kett’ 
the irish estates of her fit Hush 
Messhall. was evidently ti then a spar Sears Holt p. 325 See also 
de Ferrers, the fifth daughte notes and illustrati 
William de Ferrers, Earl of Ds Lewis O. Davizs 
and heir Earl | “Fiortxn Grass” (5S. x. 208, 334.)—Corre- 
married first John de Mohun, so spondents desirons of following up this subject may 
parent of Reginald Mohun of * fer with advantave to cem1 re ko the 
mentioned as his wife in the en Gentleman’s Magazine for 1809, Feb.. p. 133, Oct.. 
an printed in the Monasticon. John. |p. 908; 1810, May, p. 420, Sept., p. 232; 181], 
Mohun died before 1257, in his father’s lifetime, | Jan, p. 33, June, p. 524: and 1516, July, p. 107; 
leaving two sons, John and Robert, and his widow | 21) from the pen of Dr. Richa , and on of 
Joan was in 1259 the wife of Roh le Aguillon. | them. especially the ! as al Ber istic as 
It further appears f Rolls of 51 | practi | In the same 1 n the { 
Hen. that Joan dead in | volume for 1810. at pp. 134. 542, 
Robert Aguillon, acl vice of half | verted by various write1 
a knight's fee to the king for tenements in Dorset | 
forme rly belong ng to the Earl Marsh ll, which he 
held by the courtesy of England as being part of “Jinco” (5" S. x. 7, 96 As this word 
the inheritance of his first wife, Joan de Mohun, | been t! ubject of « ion in “N. & Q 
by whom he had issue born. Tewars, | may be well to note that it oceurs in Charles 

; Jarvis’s translation of Don Quirote, bk. iii. ch. vi 


=th 


Spartinc” (5 §, x. 348, 392.)—Another 
usage of this word is met with in Shropshire, 
where, in certain localities, the term in its literal 


} 

| vol. i. p- 212 of the edition of 
signification=A.-S. sper, spare, and the E. dimi- | “Ag” ( 

| 


be pacified ; by the livi: 


nutive suffix -ling, is applied to a thin, puny little | 
44 | 271,)—I think no one has remarked that this as ts 
child : “Inna that child a sparlin’ fur a six ye’r in fall fore Sins 
orce as i pression, Bos as v ee 
owd ?” Geroroina F, Jacxsox. |! 
13, White Friars, Chester vendor and purchaser, the case is so and so. 
Surely the usage can he paralleled in Greek. 
Sparlings, or small and delicate fish known as] Nor is it hard to understand in English ; the as 
such, are taken at the mouth of the Tees in con-| expounds and generalizes the idea conveyed by 
siderable quantities. The following entry occurs | the sentence, or else it explains in a word that 


. 
2: I’ SIT, 
I did but jest.” 
K. P. D. E. 


ne of 
eenth 


tching 
term 
t had 


NOTE 
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led and not identity. C: 
y day,” 7.¢., not actually to- 
day in some 


similari ity inten 
was born “as this ve 


day, but on the corresponding 


year, The Nativity took place “as. at this time.” 
ie, not actually now, but at the | 1 so 
many irs alo. 

‘Pa DLE YOUR OWN S. x. 127.) 


Mr. Watrorp echoes the old saw, there is 
Having just received the 
ined to submit it as some 


ness 


new under the sun. 

annexed I am constr 

little de; rture Ir 
Pas delle yeux 

Rhone que nous, 

Harry Sanpa 


new 


“Tue Prixcess Ouive”: Jones (5t" S, 
x. 348, 412. With great deference to Mr. Soiriy, 
I) would not, at this distance of time, charge a man 

, even if it could he proved that he 
intion with the “ Prince 


. Hamilton’s Marriage Ce a 
Mrs. M. A. Clark 


nece 
i 


patie | enab] me to Inve 
its conte by no 1 ns disloyal hook. but it 
has I trong | erary re mh! to 
Court F ments of C. C. Jone and there can be no 
question that there was literary association het we 
the “ Prin nd Lady A. Hamilton and (shall 
we say!) Mrs. Clarke. The following 


rary nad Riv l Mua 


former 
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person gr: iceful, ¢ and in sense refined.” She seems 
like her friend Garrick, to have « i 
as well as in tragedy, if the critique 
hurchill can be relied on. Mrs 
from the stage in 1768, and died shortly afterwards. 
To her memory there i a ta ¢ 
and upon it ire inscribed 1e lines by the laut 
Paul hitehead, 

The other day I saw in a broker’s shop an en- 


craving of I ae size, which [ believ ; from a 
painting p iting her and G k 
in irgin, however, | been cnt 
away, and he engraving, as is the « in 
other valuable ones, thoroughly spoiled in’ 
varnished. The lady, fine, handsome wom in, 
wears a lofty powdered headdress, is habited in 
widely prending hooped skirts, «1 has the 
in h I hands. in is d i! 
snit, with bag-w dl ely 
little by com ling w 
il h vs » ] rite 
magnificent personification of Lady Macheth 


«When she to murder whets the timorous Tl 


I feel ambition rush through every vein; 
Persuasion hangs upon her dar t 
My heart grows flint, and every nerve 's new strur 
R nd, v. 815-8 
Joun Pick: » MLA 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbr 


for September, 1791, is noteworthy :—* J.T. (5 S, x. 356, 413 North 
Serres, ] he Duke of Carer ae 
W of +>} and the Paris examples of th en are noticed in 
and J. Ter Gon De Uithang- 
lect Mrs, Clar! book, The Rival P. Tha | 
i n ‘ i Lhe | fo, ver G ] > 
f t i of Ci ven pati i ( lb Iso Given an eng 
ever | ive 1 literary work 1 tl | 
ot h ] er. i ‘ ment | 7 The ren at Lewe Ss 18 h rd y cit rvin of more 
SOLLY is | of tl uber of Mr. Jon b- | ended notice perhaps, but yet the version I 
scrib bt] cribed becau they kne heve heard, as it is more ! l, is the bett 
somet} ne of the ithor l not with any Pp itical | one to commemorate. It ran t! 
motive sl oul like he: r more of Mr. Cc. Cc, “Oh thou, n wor son Absa! 
Jones Cau UTTENS Oh Absalom, my son ! 
’ | Hadst thou but worn a periwig 
Char vicke Tones was called to the Bar Thou hadst not been undone. 
+] 
at the emple, », He ent | Cc. A. Warp. 
the Hor € circuit, p ictised a the Old Bai 1} 


le 
became a serjeant-at-law, July 10, 1844. 
private residence was at 18, Lambeth iT rrace, 
Lambeth. He died after three years’ illness, 
July 7, 1852, aged fif 'ty- two. His widow, Mrs. 
Maria Jones, died May 6, 1878, aged fifty-four. 
Freperic Boase. 


Mrs. Prirenarp, 
5% S. iii, 509 


THe Actress (4 ii. 395 
iii. 296, 431, 492; v. 36, 132.) 
Much interesting inform: ition m concerning ‘this cele- 
brated actress m iy be found 
ences ; to her Churchill, in the publis 
in 1761, awards the praise of optimism as 


; iv, 


Roser ad, 


the above refer- | 


Tortosa (5 S. x. 188, 314 -~Thanking Mr. 
Spence for his reply, I would remark that 
taking of Tortosa in Spain in 1145 does not ¢ X] ] i 
the attack at which Bob dill i I believe in 
1598, but which Gifford by means of 
assertions states was in 1596 or 

1595—said he was present “last year,” 
Ghibelletto, which was beleaguered “ to-morrow, 
being St. Mark’s day, some ten years now.” I[ 
me rely mention this lest the re ply should prevent 
others from looking into the matter, and I have 


inaccurate 


even in 
and at 


| 2 particular reason for t: aking much interest in the 


“in | date. 


B. Nicnoison, 


: 
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“A LITTLE DISH WANTS TO GO INTO THE Rvusnton Hatz Inscription (5% §, 
KITCHEN ” (5 §. x. 377, 398, 418.)—The northern | 138.)—The first four lines of this iniption should 


use of wants = oportet was pushed to its extreme 
limit in my hearing by a Cheshire gamekeeper, 
who, indicating 2 useless point “That dog 
wants to be made away with.” ZERO, 


er, said, 


“Seir ” (5 iii 
13, new Icelandic 
(gen. Neifs) by whie 
modern Icelandic 
vtusson informs me that the word 
Zeus appears in the form of Seif in the beautiful 
prose transiation of the Odyss by Svein! yjorn 
Egilsson, published under the n: Odysscifs- 


247, 468.)—In Acts xiv. 12, 
version (London, 1866), the 
h the Greek Ala 1s 
transliteration of 


dere 1 is 2 


hes 


Kvesi during the years 1829-44, 
A. L. Maynew. 
Ox rd, 
Tue Name or Waker §. x. 108, 391.)— 
In the northern and pastoral counties this name is 


extremely common, and the names Fuller and 
Tucker are unknown. The old woollen mills were 
ofter called walk-mills here, and though this m iy 
be wearing out, there are fre quent lamentations as 
to the “ walki ng up” shrinking or thickening in 


washing) of flannels and woollen garments, though 
that is a gradual and unassisted process. 
M. P. 
Cumberland, 
Sir Narwantet Bacon (5 x. 148, 232. 
258.)—Anne, daughter of Edmund Butts, and 


granddaughter of Sir William Butts, married Sir 
Nicholas Bacon of Redgrave, co. Suffolk, and took 
with her the manors of Ryburgh Magna, Thornage, 
and Thornham, with houses and lands at Wood 
Hall, Edgefield, Ringstead, &c. Their eldest son 
was named Butts Bacon. 

Fr 
utts, widowe, changed this mortall life 
Tmmortall 


EDERICK J. Botts. 


“Anne B 


for an the 21 Dec. 1609. She was 
daughter and co-heir of Henrye Bures, Esq., wife 
to Edmond Butts Esq , and mother to the Lady 
Anne Bacon, wife of S* Nich. Bacon, Kt, who was 


Bury Wills (Camden Society) 
211, Sir Edmund Bacon’s will. 
W. P. 


her only child.” See 
IGG 
p. 200 : p- 


Ipswich. 

Zorraxy THE Paryrer (5 ix. 468; x, 
153.)—A coloured lithogr aph of Zoffany’s picture 
of Col. Mordaunt’s cock-match at Lucknow, size 


26} inches by 18} inches, recently came into my 
yee ession, and I was told by the person from 
whom I obtained it that there was some tragical 


incident connected with the match, the particulars 

of which he was unable to give me. Will any of 

the readers of “ N. & Q.” supply the details of the 

scene here represented Tuomas Brirp 
Romford. 


be read thus :— 
“Ecce salutiferum signum, Thau (T) nobile lignum, 
Vita serpens hic zneus alter erat. 
Venditus hic Joseph pro vili munere. 
Qui triduo ceti corpore clausus erat.” 
Epmuxp Waterton, 


Jonas 


“GIVE PEACE IN ouR TIME, O Lorn” (5% §, 


ix. 148, 289, 378; x. 136.)—I omitted in my 
former reply to state that it was St. Gri ‘ory who 
introduced into the canon the remarkable altera- 


tion, “Diesque nostros in pace Tu: disponas” 
Bona, Rer. Liturg., lib. ii. c. xii. § 4, p. 564, 
Antw., 1672) ; “atque ab wternd damnatione nos 
eripi, et in electoram Tuorum jubens gregem 


H. F., lib. ii. ce. i. § 87). 
Mackenziz E. C. 
Drayton (58 §, x. 87, 137, 317, 
Hveanes when an extract 


numerari ” (Bede, 


175, 517.)— 


Mr. from 
Mr. Lee’s History of irket Drayton ncerning 


this place-name said, “ “ha Lee makes no farther 
allusion to the origin or derivation of the name.” 
I have lately purchased a second-hand « opy of Mr. 
Lee’s book, and I find in it some further informa- 
tion on the subject, which Mr. Hucues must have 
overlooked (pp. 155-6): “The n probable 
derivation of Drayton is Diatth, or ancient 
word that sound signifying a town, and this 
explanation is supported by the form Draithon in 
Nennius. Those who are familiar with the Welsh 
language will be better able to as to this 
question.” I venture to quote this in support of 
my suggestion as to ~~ probable derivation of the 
name, F. Marsn Jackson. 


Wics anp Kweesreecnes (5t ix. 481; x 
123, 216, 356, 419.)- _I possess 2 portrait of Henry 
Andrews, dated 1800, in which he is represented 
wearing a wig and large neckcloth. It has the 
following inscription : “ Henry Andrews, Astro- 
nomical Calculator to the Board of Longitude, and 
the celebrated author of Moore’s Almanack.” The 

ngraving is signed “J, Wa T. Blood, 
,| sculp.” My father recollects rather curious 
request of Rogerson, an astronomer from Pockling- 
ton in Yorkshire, who held Andrews in great 
esteem, for his wig, which he (Rog promised 
to wear when studying till the day of his death. 
Rogerson had the wig, but whether he kept this 
singular promise, made about the year 1824, when 
only twenty-five years of age, I am not able to 


state. H. W. 


“Hyperion” 3 to 
G. 8. H.’s first question I am inclined to answer it 
in the negative. I may add that there is a beauti- 
ful composition to the words by Franz Schubert. 

RosenTHAL 


Some 


juage 


erson 


(5 S. x, 388, 41: 


Hannover. 
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Bioominc oF VARNISHED Picturss (5 §. viii. 
268, 353, 511 ; x. 353.)—Mr. James's recipe for 
“removing the oil which has risen to the surface 
of a picture and hardened on it” would be much 
more valuable if it was more definite ; I mean if 
he stated precisely what he meant by “ sal volatile,” 
and then gave the exact strength of the solution. 
The aromatic spirit of ammonia of the pharma- 
copeeia is commonly called sal volatile or spirit of 
sal volatile ; sometimes carbonate of ammonia is 
so called ; and the same term is not unfrequently 
applied to the weaker solution of caustic ammonia 
or ammoniacal gas. The last is a very powerful 
agent, and would, unless largely diluted, remove 
varnish and paint too. I have known lamentable 
instances of this in the hands of the uninitiated of 
the “ Skinners’ Company,” as an artistic friend 
used to denominate the fraternity of picture 
cleaners and “‘ restorers.” MEeEpWEIG. 


Wakes 1x Cnesuire (5 §, x. 49, 135.)—I sub- 
mitted W. M. B.’s query to a Cheshire friend, 
a competent authority on the matter, and he 
writes :-— 

“Respecting wakes in villages, no doubt it is the 
remains of the Romish custom of celebrating the anni- 
versary of the patron saint of the church. This would 
make it come only once a year, which is really the case. 
There are some places where the Puritans, finding that 
the wakes were doing mi-chief and leading to too high 
festivities, bought up the privilege of holding the wakes. 
Tarvin has no wakes, though Kelsall, Barrow, Christleton, 
and most of the townships in the immediate vicinity, 
though of less size than Tarvin, have their annual wakes, 
I cannot quite account for the village mentioned having 
two wakes in the year—perhaps one is an old disused 

ir.” 

Witiiam Georce Brack. 
1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


Kensincton aAnp Bayswater x. 128, 
234.)—The district between Maida Vale and St. 
Peter’s Park, Bayswater, is called the “New 
Jerusalem” because of the large number of Jews 
who live there. R. P. Hampton Roserts. 


Thave always understood that Bayswater was 
called “ Asia Minor” because so many Greeks 
resided in that quarter. Orro. 


Misereres (5'* §. x. 68, 152, 377.)—I should 
be glad to know when, by whom, and why this 
term was first applied to the misericordes, or seats 
to lift up, which are found in the stalls of great 
churches. Ido not find this use of the word in 
D’Arnis’s Lexicon. 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 


It may be of use if I mention that the old 
misereres of Gloucester Cathedral have been photo- 
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graphed, and that the photographs may be bought 
of Mr. Thomas, photographer, College Green, 
Gloucester. I have a set which are at the service 
of your correspondent to examine if he would like | 


to see them. I would send them to him through 
the post. F. 8. 
Churchdown. 


Avtnors or Booxs Wantep (5 §. x. 339, 
419.) — 


The High Mettled Racer.—This famous song, by 
Charles Dibdin, is to be found on pp. 230-232 of the 
prettily illustrated Book of English Songs, edited 
(I believe) by Dr. Charles Mackay for Messrs. Ingram 
& Cooke’s series, “The National Illustrated Library,” 
published without dates (a grievous custom persisted in 
by some book manufacturers) some twenty years ago. 

Henry Campin, F.S.A. 


Avutnors oF Quorations Wantep (5% §. x, 
430.)— 

“Tf death should come and meet him,” &c. 

The ballad Over the Mountains, with the refrain “ Love 
will find out the way,” is in Percy's Re//ques ; but that 
version does not give the line Rtvus mentions. 

C. F. Warren, M.A. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 

Witt Correspondents kindly intending to contribute 
to our Christmas Number be good enough ‘o forward 
their communications, headed “ Christmas,” without 
delay ? 


Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Anti- 
quarian and Archeological Society. Part Il. Vol. IIL, 
for 1877-8. (Kendal, Printed for the Members only.) 

Tus goodly octavo of more than 270 pages contains 

twenty-two papers, read before the society by some of its 

members during the year 1877, and is illustrated by not 

a few excellent maps and engravings. Pre-historic 

remains, Roman roads and camps, Border churches, 

fortresses, towns, customs, worthies—all these matters 
are described and discussed with learning and acumen, 
and often with very considerable literary skill; so that 
the book is full of interest. First stands an attractive 
and scholarly paper by Miss Powley on the curfew—a 
subject which she and others dealt with not long ago in 

“N.&Q.” Tryermain and Bewcastle, names dear to all 

who love Sir Walter, are made familiar to us by Mr. 

R. 8. Ferguson, M.P., and by Mr. William Nanson, of 

whom it is only fair to say that his two articles, on Bew- 

castle and on the curious if not unique “shire toll” 
belonging to the city of Carlisle, are among the very 
best inthe volume. There is an excellent account, by 

Mr. William Jackson, F.S.A., of Whitehaven, a town 

only two hundred years old, and yet able,as Mr. Jackson 

shows, to furnish materials for history of more than 
merely local importance. Akin to this isa still more 
elaborate paper, a very model of its kind, by Mr. Isaac 

Fletcher, M.P., on the archeology of the West Cum! «r- 

land coal trade ; in which, however, little is said (perhaps 

because little is known) about the labourers in that 
trade, and nothing at all about the female labourers. 

Women and girls work, or lately worked, at the pit- 

mouth about Whitehaven, and doubtless they used also 

to work there underground. Indeed, Mr. Fletcher 

speaks of a pit-flood in 1791, whereby two men and a 

woman were drowned in the works. There are at least 

two other articles of great and general interest—the one, 

a set of Notes, most useful to antiquarian tourists, on 

archzological remains in the Lake district, by Mr. 
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J. Clifton Ward, F.G.S.; the other, a paper, or rather 
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[5 8, X. Dro. 7, 78, 


Gutices to Carrespontents. 


two papers, by the Rev. 'T’. Ellwo d. on the shee feall “wal attention to the following notices 
numerals of the Lake country. These numerals have | ‘ ea ae 
leeady been noticed in * X. & O,” As tulbulated by Os allcommunications should be written the name and 

Mr. A, J. Ellis, Mr. E)lwood, and others, they are shown | *¢“! i ender, not necessarily for ] iblication, but 
» have been used, not only in Cumberland and W | as & euarantee of good faith. 

. nd, but in Durh \ shire, Essex, Cornwall, B. D. 2 Le Pays and Scaliger.”)—We can find no 
Britcany, the Isle « id even amo.ig the North account of any su uest on the part of Scaliger, Le 
A ican Indians. 7 1 tone and intellectual | was a poet of the school of Voiture, criticized by 

of these 7) t is 80 high, that their few p: B iu in the line, 
ms are the more strikix In one place we find | “Le P ins mentir est un bouffon plaisant,” 

A. Pr bn Geseribed | a writer of merit.’ his J e. Le Pays v mitted a member 
Did not Malone say that Shakspeare was a person of | of the 1668, and was highly esteemed asa 
undoubted talent public in the Administration of Finance, 
Materia Uist Primitive et Natu de\? it Fougéres or Nantes, 1036, Michaud, 
=e d suelle, dirigée par M., (jucra sse, but 1634, Bouillet and Vapereau, 


de 
Paris, Reinwald. ) 
Age du Brouz, R rches l Origine dela Metallurgi 
ex France, par Chantre: Rea 
Par M. G. de Mortillet. (Paris, E, Leroux.) 
Wr have here some choice samples of the excellent 
wo! ried by Fr ch archa logists, The review 
now edited by M. Cartuilhac was founded in 15°5 by 
M. de Mortillet, the learned conservator of the Natioual 
Museum of Antiquities at St. Germain-en-Laye, and 
ipi 2 unique place in France, if not in Europe, as 
a serial publication devoted to pre-historic archeology. 
‘Lhe number hich have reached us, though wanting in 
continuity, en us to say that M. Cartailhac’s review 
fully keeps up its character for the careful and impartial 
discussion of all subjects of interest bearing on the early 
ry of man. Nos. 7 and contain valuable reports | 
ented to the International Anthropological Congress 
the Trocadéro by De Mortil t, Chantre, Cartailh Cc, 
pinard, and other authoritics. In his J% Pre- 
ore reprir from the Revue d Anthropologie, 
. 5, S77, M. de Mortillet gives a thoughtful report on 
» scientific value of the splendid monog: aph on the 


Age of Bronze recently published by M. Chantre. Its 
value is increased by numerous illustrations, reduced 
from the original work, tables of statistics, and a table 
giving the international symbols proposed by M. Chantre, 
and agreed upon for use in archzological maps, on the 
recommendation of a committee appointed by the Stock- 
holm International Congress in 1874 

Mr. Ratston’s paper on “ Beauty and the Beast” in 
The Nineteenth Century for the present month is highly 
interesting.—In “ Backgammon among the Aztecs,” in 
Ma llan’s. Mr. Tylor gives a glance at the Old World 
history of the game, and traces its migration into the 
New World.—Landors Jinaginary Conversations forms 
the subj-ct of “ Hours in a Library” in this month’s 
Cornhill, The writer concludes thus: “ His (Landor's) 
wanton quarrel with the world has been avenged by the 
world’s indifference. We may regret the result, when 
we see what rare qualities have been cruelly wasted, but 
we cannot fairly shut our eyes to the fact that the world 
has a very strong case.” 


t 


m 


We look forward to the appearance of a volume 
of the Proceedings of the first annual meeting of the 
Library Association. Meanwhile our correspondent Mr. 
W. H. ALtyvrr, of the Bodleian Library, has printed his 
Notes on Printers and Printing in the Provincial Towns 
of England and Weles, in the hope that he may be 
enabled to render his list of cities and towns in England 
and Wales possessed of presses before the present 
century more complete. We trust that those able to do 


80 will render Mr. Allnutt the assistance asked for. 


», and seventh of 
Montgomery, | jot abeth, d. of Charles, 
second Duke of Mar a Lt.-Gen., and Col, 
First I n Guar Wilton House, near 
Salisbury, is the country of the family, but there is 
no trace thet we can see of the tenth earl, who alone 
its ir dat having been musical, taste which his 
military life would scarcely give him time to cultivate, 
A CORRESPONDENT writ rd read some years 
go,at an er tainment given by a Young Men's Associa- 
t i titled 7 pa orriage of 
Will Sates; and A il “ty. Who was the 
wuthor Is it American or English,and where can it be 
had 
M. A. Hi.—It has been a principle during all the years 


has been e 
rsonal nature. 


blished to reject con- 
! espondence ig 


that “ N, Q. 
troy cor 


rev of a pe 


now assuming thet character, conse juently we decline 

to insert any more letters from either party. Our 

readers must be as tired of the subject as we are. 
ANGLO-Scotus,—A proof was sent in the first instance 


to the address given, but, not having been returned, 
another was forwarded to your old address. Hence the 
delay in the ay pearance of the note, 

Jonnson Barty, Vicary Giens, W. Sparrow 
und W. F. R. (* Collect for Third Sunday in Advent.”)— 
Next week. 

Lurvs.—Yes, 
refer to. 

ACCOUNTAN T.— 1 » Probably Colenso’s Alge bra. 2. 3, 4. 
We should recommend you to put these queries to the 
Editor, Students’ Department, Law Times 

C. H. Cockxort,—Our experience is in favour of 
placing the accent on the second syllable. 

A. H. C.—A notice of the two American publications 
referred to will appear next week. 

“ CHRISTIANITY WiTHovT THE asks 
who was the publisher of this pamphlet or book. 

H. A. 8.—A_ cheap edition has just been published at 
313, Strand, W.C. 

Quvery.—Was it not Lord Lyndhurst ? 

ArGent.— Next week. 

Erratom.—P. 432, col. 2, 1. for “Sir Richard 
Gorham,” read “‘ Sir Richard Graham.” 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”— Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, fiondon, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


A proof will be sent of the paper you 


| 


ations 


r asks 


red at 


